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OYAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 
and incorporated by Royal Charter 1818 ; for the Protection 
and Relief of Authors of Genius and Learning and their Families 
whomay be in Want or Distress. 
Patron.—Her Most Gracious MasEstr THE QUEEN. 
President.—Tue Mosr Nosie tHE Maravess or Lanspowne. 
The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER ‘of the 
CORPORATION will take place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY, May 7th, His Royal Highness, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, K.G., in the Chair. 
The List of Stewards will be announced in future advertise- 
ments. 
Tickets 21s. each, may be obtained from the Secretary, at the 
Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great Russell Street. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 
St. Martin’s District School, Castle Street, Long Acre. 

An Exhibition of the works of the Students of the Schools of Or- 
namental Art will take place at the above School on TUESDAY 
evening, the 25th March, and the following days in Easter week. 

An explantory Lecture will be delivered by the Head Master, 
on TUESDAY evening, at 8 o’clock. 

The Exhibition will be open from 11 to 5, and from 7 to 94 p.m. 
oeach day. Admission free. 


RorAt INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 

The Weekly Evening Meetings of the Members of -the Royal 
Institution will be resumed on FRIDAY, the 4th of April, at half- 
past Eight o'clock ; and the following courses will be delivered after 
Baster—Four Lectures (in continuation) by T. H. Huxley, Esq., 
F.RS.,on Physiology and Comparative Anatomy, on the following 
Tuesdays, April ist, 8th, 15th, and 22nd. Seven Lectures by T. A. 
Malone, Esq., F.C.S., Director of the Laboratory in the London 
Institution. on Photography, on Tuesdays, commencing the 29th 
ofAvril. Eleven Lectures by Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., on Light, 
Thursdays. commencing the 3rd of April. Eleven Lectures by 
Dr. A. W. Hofmann, F.R.S.,on the Non-Metallic Elements, their 
Manufacture and Application, on Saturdays, commencing the 5th 
of April. The above Lectures will begin at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Terms—One guinea for each course, or two guineas for 
all the courses. 








JOHN BARLOW, M.A., V.-P., and Sec. R.I. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
OTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Paint- 


ing, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for 
the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be 
sent in on Monday, the 7th,or Tuesday, the 8th of April next, 
after which time no work can possibly be received, nor can any 
works be received. which have already been publicly exhibited. 
FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Oil Paintings under glass,and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as well as projecting 
mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other regulations necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
any package. 
The prices 
the Secretary. 


RT-UNION of LONDON (by Royal Charter). 
—Prizeholders select for themselves from the Public Exhi- 
ditions. Every subscriber of One Guinea will have, besides the 
chance of a Prize, an impression of a Plate of “‘ Harvest in the 
Highlands”—engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., from the 
important and well-known picture by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., and 
= Augustus Callcott, R.A. Now delivering. Subscription closes 
st inst. 


f Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 





GEORGE GODWIN, } 
LEWIS POCOCK, ” § Hon-Secs. 
444, West Strand. 


Octavo, lis. 
(THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. By 
ALEXANDER BAIN, A.M. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Fourth Edition, strongly bound, 6s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. Abridged 


from Gleig’s “Family History of England ;" with copious 
Chronology, List of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions. 


_“* The best of the numerous class especially written for instruc- 
tion.”—QuvarTERLY Review. 


{London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Cheaper edition, collated and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


ECKER’S CHARICLES. Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Greeks. With Notes and Excur- 
suses. Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


Also, 
BECKER’S GALLUS. : Roman Scenes of the 
Time of Augustus. Secorid edition, enlarged, 12s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Tu folio, price £1 5s. 
[®- ALFRED TENNYSON’S POEM, 


DORA. Illustrated with Ten large Drawings by Mrs. 
— ST. JOHN MILDMAY. Ornamental Borders through- 
out. 





London: Henry Vernon, 168, New Bond Street. 





RT UNION OF GLASGOW.—The EN- 
GRAVINGS for subscribers of 1856 may now be seen on ap- 
plication. A payment of One Guinea entitles a member to a copy 
of each of the following beautiful line engravings on steel:—The 
First Born, after painting by W. Cope, by Vernon: the Villa 
Fountain, after painting by W. L. Leitch, by Forrest: as wellas toa 
chance of obtaining a painting, statuette, a group, or some other 
work of art, at the Annual Meeting. A payment of Two Guineas 
secures proof ; Five Guinzas, proof before letters ; and Ten Guineas, 

artists’ proofs—of these very few will be thrown off. 

GEORGE GRANT, Hon. Secretary. 
66, Gracechurch Street, London. 





HE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S Turrp 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery 

f the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5, Pall Mall East. 
10.—Admission, ts. Evening, from 7 to 10, Admission, 6d. 

wc The Exhibition wil! close on the 29th instant. : 


YAL POLYTECHNIC.—Parrox, H.R.H. 
PRINCE ALBERT.—EASTER HOLIDAYS. Entir ly 
New Grand Historical, Romantic, and Musical Entertainment, 
entitled KENILWORTH, and the VISIT OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH to the EARL of LEICESTER, with SPLENDID DIO- 
RAMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, painted by Messrs. Hind, Clare, 
Smith, Perring, Bielefeld, Frey, Acres, and Shade, and the Grand 
Hall of Kenilworth, as restored from the ancient remains, specially 
painted by Messrs. Carpenter and‘Westley. This Entertainment, 
written by G. Moore, Esq., will be given every morning at 3.3¢, 
and evening at 8.30, by F. L. Horne, Esq., who, with the Misses 
Mascall, will sing the VOCAT. ILLUSTRATIONS. Also a series 
SPLENDID DIORAMIC PICTURES of the total DESTRUC- 
TION OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, showing it at the 
Anderson’s Bal Masqué, and the sudden breaking out of 

the Fire; mornings at 2, evenings a 7.45. 


NGLAND to the URIMEA. GREAT 
4 GLOBE, LEICESTER SQUARE.—On EASTER MONDAY 
a°DIORAMIC TOUR from BLACKWALL to BALAKLAVA, 
through the principal cities of Europe, Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Ratisbon,\Vienna, Pesth, Buda, the River Danube, the 
Tron Gate, Constantinople, Balaklava Harbour, and the Encamp- 
ment at Balaklava, the Adriatic, Rome, Venice. Lago Maggiore, 
Alps by Monte Rosa, the Galleries of Isella and Gondo, 
the Simplon, Interlachen, the Jungfrau, Geneva, andup the Rhine 
to Cologne and England, at 11 a.m.,3 p.m.,and Sp.m. Models of 
the SIEGE of SEVASTOPOL. CRONSTADT, the BALTIC, 
SWEABORG, and HELSINGFORS. The large MODEL of the 
BARTH, with Lectures and Illustrations. 
Acollection of Russian Arms. Pictures, and Trophies. Military 
a sagged Europe. Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
ion the whole building One Shilling. hil 
Schools half.price. ' a 


’ 
ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP and 
INTERESTING BOOKS in various Departments of Lite- 
fare: including History, Biography, Poetry and the Drama, 
bei History, and Gencral Literature, ready this day, gratis to 











John Miller, 43, Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square. 


THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


R. L..A. LEWIS will sell by Auction at 
his House, 125, Fleet S:reet, on THURSDAY and 2 
following days, the THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of a Gentleman, including Castelli’s Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton, 2°vols.; Polidynopsis Criticorum, 5 vols.; Freytag’s 
Lexicon Arabica Latinum,'4 vols.; Facciolati’s Lexicon, 2 vols.; 
Hewlett’s Bible, 3 vols.; Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 29 vols.; 
President Edwards's works, 8 vols.; Owen’s works, 28 vols. ; Lard- 
ner’s works, 11 vols.; Bishop Reyno{d’s works, 6 vols., Bloomfield’s 
Critical Digest, 8 vols.; Richmond’s Fathers of the Church, 8 vols.; 
Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography, 6 vols: Arnold’s Sermons, 
6 vols. ; Shakespeare, by Johnson and Steevens, 15 vols., first’ edi- 
tion; Malone’s Supplement to Shakespeare, 2 vols.; Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, 12 vols. ; Shirley’s Dramatic works, 6 vols.; Pictorial 
History of England, 8 vols.; Scott’s Novels, 25 vols.; Percy 
Anecdotes, 20 vols. ; Family Library, 79 vols., &c. 





FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIP- 
TION, of Two Guineas, entitles the Subscriber to 8 vols , 
at one time, of English, French, or German Books, including the 
Newest Publications from the United Libraries, 307, Regent 
Street, London, Booth’s from Duke Street, and Churton’s from 
Holles Street. Single Town Subscription, One Guinea. 


(pPricaL WONDER OF THE AGE. By 
Sir DAVID BREWSTER. 

“* Effects almost miraculous.”—Mornine HERALD. 

“ Wonderful instrument.”—Times. 

“ Very choice binocular pictures from Switzerland and Pompeii. 
Finest we ever saw."—Art JouRNAL. 
Packed and sent on remittances of 21s., with 12 beautiful sub- 
jects. 








54, Cheapside, and 313, Oxford Street. 





Iv’e put the critics under foot, 
And that’s the why the dogs are mute, 
Or yelping only tongue a yell, 
Their agony prolong‘d to tell. 
Now ready, the thousandth, crown 8vo, cloth and gold, 
price 28. 6d. 


[Se RAILWAY MEETING, a Satire, in 
Verse, dedicated to the Pillaged and Plundered Shareholders 
of Great Britain. Ky A LANCASHIRE VICTIM. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
A : Also, 
f. LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
RKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
Prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
eae ; 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL the best New Works may be had without 
mot” from this extensive Library by every Subscriber of 
vet Perannum. The preference is given to works of His- 
» Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. 
‘uses may be obtained on application. 
Ghaties Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 





ETTERS PATENT, and How to- Obtain 

Them.—This desirable information, so essential for all In- 
ventors or interested Capitalists, is given in an elaborate article 
in THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S. JOURNAL for August last, 
Part LXXXIX., price Is. The earlier Parts of this Work contain 
Original Articles on the Patent Lawsof all Foreign Countries; and 
the late ones contain Special Articles on the Confirmation, Dis- 
laiming, and Prolopgation of Patents, by the Authors of ‘‘ The 
Patentee’s Manual.” 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL of the LAW 
of LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. Ry JAMES JOHN- 
oe. Bea, of the Middle Temple, and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor. 
ABSTRACT of the PATENT LAW AMEND. 
MENT ACT. Price 6d. 


HINTS TO. INVENTORS. Gratis. 
Office for Patents (“ Practical Mechanic's Journal” Offices) 








76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


This day is published, in one volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
LD TRUTHS and MODERN PROGRESS. 
By ROBERT SLACK, M.D., Edin. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 9s. 


[HE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL OPULENCE. 
By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, late of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Birmingham: William Grew 
and Son; and all Booksellers. 





This day, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE GEOMETRY of the FIRST THREE 
BOOKS of EUCLID, by direct proof from Definitions alone, 
By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 
* London: Waltdtinnd , 28, Upper Gower Street, and 
"27, Ivy Lone, Paternoster Row. 


On the 3lst of March, 


ERN ALLIES; a Supplement to the Ferns 
of Great Britain. Flexible boards, 31 plates; full coloured, 
188. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 








PLAIN EDITION. 
On the 31s of March, price 6e. 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; con- 


taining 48 plain plates and coloured frontispiece. Flexible 
boards, price 6s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c. 
Shortly will be ready, 
BBTISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 


JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8yo, with 28 
llustrations. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E, Sowerby .3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Bohn’s Standard Library for April. 
UIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 


from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 
tion. Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT. In3 vols. Vol.I., 
with fine portrait of Guizot. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Bohn’s Illustrated Library for April. 


N ICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, their 
LIVES and WORKS. Illustrated with 13 highly finished 
and beautiful steel engravings, including the “ Soldiers Bathing,” 
of Michael Angelo, and the Cartoons of Raphael. Post $vo, cloth, 
5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


PATRIARCHAL TIMES. 
Seventh Edition, in small 8vo, price 5s.6d., the Seventh Edition of 


pos RCHAL TIMES; or, the Land of 
Canaan: in Seven Books. Comprising interesting Events, 
Incidents, end Characters, founded on the Holy Scriptures. By 
Miss O'KEEFFE. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 








AUTHORIZED EDITION OF MR. MELVILL’S LECTURES 
AT LOTHBURY. 
In small 8vo, price 68. 
A SELECTION FROM THE LECTURES 


delivered at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, on the Tuesday 
Mornings in the Years 1850, 1851, 1852. By the Rev. HENRY 








*,* This is the only Edition authorized and 
Mr, Melvill, 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





lain of the Tower of Londen. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


ree 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MARGARET and her BRIDES- 


, MATDS. By the Author of “ Woman's Devotion.” 


OUR OWN STORY. By Selina 


“ Not only a highly entertaining but an exceedingly instructive 
and improving book.”’—Joun Butt. 
“A beautiful story of love, sorrow, and patience.”—Britannia. 


MADELINE CLARE. By Colburn 
MAYNE, Esq. 3 vols. 
“ An attractive story.”—Suw. 


RANK AND BEAUTY; or, The 


YOUNG BARONESS. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to H. Cotnury, 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD'S NEW POEM. 
‘Now-ready, feap., 6s. cloth, 
( \RISELDA : A Tragedy, and Other Poems. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “ Poems, Narrative and 
Lyrical.” 





David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, a greatly Enlarged Edition, with Five Hundred 
additional Memoirs,small 8yo, 944 pp., 12s. 6d. cloth, 


MEN OF THE TIME; or, Biographical 

hes of Emi Living Ch s, Authors, Archi- 
tects, Artists, Composers, Capitalists, Dramatists, Divines, Disco- 
verers, Engineers, Journalists, Men of Science, Ministers, Mon- 
archs, Novelists, Painters, Philanthropists, Poets, Politicians, 
Savans, Sculptors, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, Warriors. 
‘With Biographies of Celebrated Women. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


HENRY MAYHEW’S NEW PERIODICAL ON LONDON AND 
LONDONERS. 
tNow ready, Part I., price One Shilling, 


HE GREAT WORLD OF LONDON :— 
Legal London—Medical London—Religious London—Com- 
mercial London—Shop London—Literary London—Theatrical Lon- 
don—Fashionable London—Political London—‘ Genteel London” 
—Military London—Nautical London—Market London—Working 
London—Serving London—Locomotive London—Street London— 
Fast London—Poor London—Criminal London—Exhibition Lon- 
don—Musical and Artistic London—Eating and Drinking London— 
Scholastic London—Foreigners’ London— Refuse London—Subur- 
ban London—Ancient London—General View of London, &c. &c. 
By HENRY MAYHEW, Author of “London Labour and the 
London Poor.” 








David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 'OF,‘‘ THE CURIOSITIES 
OF LONDON.” 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
familiarly explained, A Book for Old and Young. By 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
“ A&A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book ; a book as 
full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed."—Puncu. 
“A very amusing volume, and as instructive as it is amusing.” — 
Notes anv QuERIEs. 
By the same Author, Third Thousand, 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly 
Years’ Personal Recollections. With a Portrait. 800closely 


printed pages, 14s. 
A GERMAN READING-BOOK, with Ques- 

tions bearing on the subjects calculated to promote fluency 

of conversation, and the speedy acquirement of a practical know- 

ledge of the Language. By G. SOLLING, Teacher of German in 

the Charterhouse and Ordnance Schools, and additional German 

Master in the R.M. Academy, Woolwich. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 6s, 12mo, cloth boards, 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
Price 2s. 6d. strongly bound, 
HE CHILDREN of SCRIPTURE. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Chick Seed Without Chick Weed,” “ Bible 
Stories,’ &c. Assisted by the Rev. T. WILSON, Author of “ The 
Catechism of Bible History,” &. 


London ; Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill ; and all Booksellers. 





Just Published, Fourth Edition, 2 
S¢7T IS WRITTEN ;” or, Every Word of 
Scripture from God. Price 3s. 6d. 
A POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, Coloured. 
Price 2s. neatly half-bound. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
Catalogues of Bibles and Biblical Works, gratis. 





“The practicability of a National Moral Secular Education, 
unded in a universally satisf y ition of the 

istian Religion.” 4 
Dezpicatep TO THE HonovRABLE THE ComMITTEE OF CoUNCIL on 

DUCATION, 

RTY MORAL LECTURES FOR THE 
YOUNG. By a CHRISTIAN MINISTER. Foolscap. 
Price 4s. cloth. " 
J. &. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 











——— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL. 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, 
Author of the “ Financial History of England,” “The True Law of Population,” &. 
Two Volumes 8vo, price 30s. cloth. 


g 


THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1848, 
By EDWARD CAYLEY. 


Two Volumes, crown 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 





Just ready, in Two Volumes 8vo, with Portrait, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Ese. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL, 





On Thursday will be published, in post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, from Drawings 
taken on the spot by Omar Pacua’s Artist, 


THE TRANSCAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN OF THE 
TURKISH ARMY UNDER OMER PACHA. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esa. 


Author of “The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’ “Minnesota,” &c. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Shortly will be published, to be continued Monthly, price 3s, 6d., No. I. of a Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING 
CELEBRITIES, 


WITH APPROPRIATE BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 
Written sy HERBERT FRY, Esa. 





Each Number will contain one Photograph on paper, (in the first style of the art,) of the size of eight inches by six 
inches, mounted on drawing-paper by Messrs. Dr ua Ruz and Co., in their handsomest manner, and will be published, 
with its Biographical Sketch, in a neat wrapper. 

Messrs. Maui and Potysanx, the Artist-Projectors and Publishers of this series, are of opinion that the high mate 
of excellence to which the Photographic Art has now attained, will be the means of enabling them to supply unerring 
Portraits, at a moderate price, of great public men—whose history is that of the age in which they live, and whose features 
may thus be rendered as familiar as their names, and, in due time, be transmitted with their works to posterity. 

Messrs. Mavtt and PotyBwank, in proof of their capacity to produce first-class specimens of Photographic Por 
traiture, point with satisfaction to the success attendant upon the series of the Literary and Scientific Portrait Club, which 
includes some of the most eminent men of the present day, and which has received HER MasEsty’s PATRONAGE. 

The proposed series will be of the same size and style as that of the Literary and Scientific Portrait Club, copies 
which (being distributed to the Members only) may be seen at the Libraries of the Royal Society, the Linnean, Geologie’, 
Royal Astronomical, Royal Geographical and Chemical Societies, and at the Artists’, 55, Gracechurch Street, 

55, GRACECHURCH STREET, 

Feb. 1856, 


Lirerary GazETTE.—On the 31st Instant will 
be published, with the Magazines, the first Monthly 
Part, pp. 120, (price 1s. 8d.) of the New Iilus- 
trated Series of the Literary Gazette and Journ 
of Archeology, Science, and Art. 











Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 




















LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, Map, 
Plan, Woodcuts, and coloured Plates, 
price £2 3s. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


OFA 


PILGRIMAGE 


EL MEDINAH AND 
MECCAH. 


By RICHARD F. BURTON, 


LIEUTENANT, BOMBAY ARMY. 


“Tt is probable that Lieut. Burton’s narra- 
tive will for some time remain the most recent, 
as it is a most minute and satisfactory account 
of the cities of Medina and Mecca, and of the 
great Moslem pilgrimages. .. . The personal 
narrative is one of the most remarkable books 
of travel of recent times. Apart from the 
account of the sacred cities, about which’ so 
little that is trustworthy has before been pub- 
lished, the notices of the Arab races, their 
ethnology, their language, their habits and 
customs, are full of interest and value.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“No man who has seen Eastern life can 
doubt the authenticity of Lieut. Burton’s 
sketches. To judge only by the statements of 
previous Eastern travellers, Lieut. Burton, 
in his narrative, gives one of the most careful, 
interesting, and accurately descriptive ac- 
counts of the country he traversed, and of the 
peculiar customs of the people he was thrown 
among. To assume the life and manners of 
an Oriental, daily deceiving so sagacious a 
people for so long a period, and to succeed in 
teaching Mecca and Medina asa pilgrim, was 
alone a feat—tested by the fact that so few 
have ever achieved it—requiring no ordinary 
courage, the most perfect self-possession, 
thorough endurance, and all the higher attri- 
butes of a great traveller. To these qualities 
Lieut. Burton adds an extensive acquaintance 
with Oriental languages, infinite tact, and a 
personality, to judge from his portrait, tho- 
Toughly Eastern. Combining so many per- 
sonal requisites for success, his narrative, he 
May rest assured, has secured for him the 
place he deserves,x—an undoubted pre-emi- 


Nence among Eastern travellers.”— THE 
Press, 
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In 48 Historical Engravings. 


By GUSTAV KOENIG. 


WITH EXPLANATIONS BY ARCHDEACON HARE: 
CONTINUED BY SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 


Rist of the Engrabings. 


1, Birth of Luther. 

2. Luther is taken to School. 

3. Luther in his school-days sings before the house of 
Dame Ursula Cotta, at Kisenach. 

4, Luther finds a Latin Bible in the University Library at 

orfurt. 

5. Luther’s Friend Alexis is killed by a Flash of Lightning 
close beside him, on a journey, when they were travel- 
ling together. 

6. Luther enters the Augustinian Convent, 1505. 

7. Luther is ordained Priest. 

8. Luther’s Troubles and Penances in the Convent. 

9. Luther restored by Music. 

10. Luther comforted by an aged Monk. 

11. Luther gives Lectures at Wittenberg. 

12. Luther preaches in the Convent Chapel, 

13. Luther at Rome. 

14, Luther created a Doctor. 

15. Luther acting as Vicar-general of the Augustinian 


Order. : 

16, Below, Luther is seen refusing Absolution to Penitents 
producing their Indulg ; and in the Centre he is 
affixing his ninety-five Theses to the Church-door of 
Wittenberg. On the Left, Tetzel is a his 
Indulgences and burning Luther’s Theses; while on 
the Right, the Students of Wittenberg are burning 
Tetzel’s Counter-Theses. 

17. Luther before the Legate Gaetan. 

18, Luther’s Disputation with Eck. 

19. Luther burning the Pope’s Bull. 

20. Luther’s Entrance into Worms. 

21, Above, Luther is seen preparing himself by Prayer to 
appear before the Emperor and Diet. Below, he is 
standing with Frundsberg at the Entrance of the Hall. 

22, Luther before the Diet of Worms, 

23, Luther taken Prisoner on his Return. 

24, Luther translating the Bible at Wartburg. 

25. Below, Luther is riding away from Wartburg. Above, 
to the Left, Luther and the Swiss Students in the 
Black Bear at Jena; to the Right, Luther, amidst his 
Friends at Wittenberg, recognised by the same Stu- 
dents, 

26, Luther allaying the Fury of the Iconoclasts. 1522. 

27. Luther continues his Translation of the Bible with the 
help of Melancthon. 1523-4, 

28, Luther preaching at Seeburg against the Peasants’ War 
in 1525. 

29, Luther’s Marriage. 

30. Luther’s Conference with Zwingle concerning the Sacra- 
ment, . 

31. The Presenting of the Augsburg Confession of Faith. 

32. The Translation of the Bible. 

The Improvement of the Schools and Introduction of 
the Catechism. 
. The Sermon. 
5. The Administration of the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. 
. Luther reading the Bible to the Elector John, 
. Luther visited in Sickness by the Elector John Frederick. 

38. Luther’s Portrait taken by Lucas Cranach. 

39. Luther in Prayer at the Bedside of Melancthon. 

. Luther’s Singing-school in the House; and the Intro- 
duction of the German Hymn. 

41. Luther’s Summer Pleasures in the midst of his Family, 

42, Luther’s Winter Pleasures in the midst of his Family, 

43. Luther beside the Coffin of his daughter Magdalene, 

44, Luther and Hans Kohlhase. 

45. Luther ministering to the Sick and Dying in Time of 
Pestilence. , 

46, Luther goes to Eisleben. His Danger by the way. His 


Arrival, 
47, Luther’s Death. 
48, Luther’s Burial. 
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By CHARLES HENRY SCOTT, 
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“Mr. Scort’s ‘ Danes and Swedes’ has a 
more permanent value than usually belongs 
to the books of tourists; for the author is a 
painstaking collector of facts, and hence his 
work is a permanent addition to the library, 
and not a mere book of the season. He has 
condensed as much information into this 
single small volume as ordinary travellers 
would have expanded into three.”—Criric. 


“Mr. Scorr gives us the best modern 
account of Denmark and Sweden which we 
possess ; and though his work is more de- 
scriptive than historical, there are many per- 
tinent illustrations of recent events connected 
with both countries, as well as of some of the 
olden time. We could make numerous ex- 
tracts. We have rarely read a volume of the 
same extent which offers more passages apt 
for quotation. But our room is circum- 
scribed; and therefore we must conclude 
with heartily recommending the book to our 
readers.’—Navat anD Miritary GazErre. 


“This volume is amusing, because it 
abounds in anecdotes of Danish and Swedish 
life, incidents of travel, antiquarian glimpses, 
pleasantly tinted sketches of scenery, of 
architecture, of islands and lakes, of bridal 
rites still redolent of the old Scandinavian 
fancy; and village interiors, shining and 
warm, and prim as toy cottages in Switzer 
valleys. It is interesting, because it treats of 
Northern politics, of the navigation of the 
Sound, of the relations of Denmark and 
Sweden mutually, and to the rest of Europe ; 
of the armies and navies of the Baltic kings 
doms ; of their court, policy, and popular 
tendencies—attractive subjects now, although 
a gleam of peace has shot across the world. 
....Mr. Scorr’s volume presents: a lively 
and interesting account of the Baltie States, 
and of their social and political aspects.”— 
LEADER. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. With an Ac- 
count of her Marriage with H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George 
the Fourth. By the Hon. Charles Lang- 
dale. Bentley. 

Tuts book is uncalled for and injudicious. 

Uncalled for, as containing no new facts of 

the least importance; injudicious, as com- 
lling a judgment upon a transaction which 
ad been much better left to drift into 

oblivion with the other scandals of the 

Georgian era. The main fact which it esta- 

blishes, of a marriage having actually taken 
lace between the Pince of Wales and Mrs. 

Ritzherbert, has been admitted by every 

writer of authority for many years, The 

details which Mr. Langdale furnishes neither 
prove the legality of this union, nor vindicate 
the lady from the only charge against her 
which ever dwelt in the public mind, 

—namely, that of imprudence in forming 

an alliance, contrary to law, with a man un- 

worthy of the sacrifice involved in the act. 

On the contrary, they only bring this impru- 

dence into the strongest relief, while, by 

caiming for Mrs. Fitzherbert a character of 
unexceptionable excellence, Mr. Langdale 
forces the reader to apply a rigorous judg- 
ment to facts which woud otherwise. have 
been construed far from sternly. There are 
some matters much better let alone, and the 
connexion of Mrs. Fitzherbert with George 
the Fourth is one of them. Mr. Lang- 
dale’s reason for the publication appears 
to us very insufficient. But for a passage 
in Lord Holland’s ‘Memoirs,’ it seems, 
this book would not have been written. 

Tn that passage his lordship says that Mrs. 

Fitzherbert’s own account of the matter 

to a friend of his, ‘of strict veracity,’ 

was this: —‘“It was at the Prince’s own 
earnest and repeated solicitations—not at 

Mrs. Fitzherbert’s request, that any cere- 

mony was resorted to. She knew it to be 

invalid in law ; she thought it nonsense, and 
told the Prince so.” This story is false, and 
directly at variance with the facts with which 
the world were already familiar. If a book is 
to be written to refute every slander and 
untruth recorded by that amiable, but most 
mischievous chronicler of scandal, where is 
the list to end? His posthumous falsehoods 
were branded so soon as they saw the light. 
ey were thenceforth powerless to make or 
mar the reputation of any human being ; 
and the turn which he gives to Mrs. Fitz- 
tts me | was only one of many instances 

of the natural incapacity of the man to believe 

m ov or virtue above his own grovelling 

standard. Lord Holland’s Memoirs will never 
an authority for any fact of moment, and to 

one of his many slanders a peg on which 

to hang an octavo volume, rather indicates an 
ng desire to put into print certain infor- 
bmation which the writer was already burning 
to thrust upon the public. The lady's fame 
weeded no vindieation: the Prince's was 
dready dark enough. We can see no purpose 
0k will serve but to point the sarcasms 
those who delight in royal delinquencies, 





td who, in the abuse of courtly immorality, 
t their own less brilliant if not lesa | 


ee vuwe 
ary Anne Smythe, better known as Mrs, | 
Vitaherbe rt, had been twice a widow, when | 


the attrac ted the admiration of the Prince of | 


Wales. Born in 1786, the daughter of a 
Hampshire gentleman, Walter Smythe, Esq., 
of Bambridge, she married, at the age of nine- 
teen, Edward Weld. Esq., of Lulworth Castle, 
in the county of Dorset. This gentleman 
survived his marriage only a few months; 
and in less than three years afterwards she 
contracted a second union with a Stafford- 
shire gentleman, Mr. Fitzherbert, of Swin- 
nerton. A fatality seemed to attend her; 
for this gentleman having caught a fever, in 
consequence of bathing when overheated, 
died within three years of their marriage. 
By this catastrophe she was left, for the second 
time, a widow, while yet only twenty-five, 
with a jointure of 2,000/. a-year, and con- 
siderable personal attractions. Of these a 
good idea may be formed from a pleasing 
portrait prefixed to this volume. Her face, 
without having any pretensions to a high 
order of beauty, was calculated to charm by its 
vivacity and the graceful roundness of its con- 
tour, and her person, ripe and inclining to em- 
bonpoint, enhanced the charm, which her kind 
and cheerful disposition was calculated to 
excite. With these attractions she was, no 
doubt, surrounded by hosts of admirers. 
The poetry of the day, such as it was, cele- 
brated her beauty in the once familiar ballad, 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ and in the 
fourth year of her widowhood, fame brought 
to her feet the heir-apparent to the throne, 
who was then six years younger than herself. 
The extravagance and profligacy of her 
princely admirer had by this time become 
sufficiently notorious, and it is not wonderful 
that a lady of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s experience 
and position should have looked coldly upon 
his suit. Resistance, of course, but inflamed 
the ardour of the spoiled favourite of fortune. 
Piqued that the handkerchief, which so many 
were eager to lift, should be flung to her in 
vain, he seems to have grown desperate in 
proportion as she retreated, and at length to 
have actually believed himself in love with 
this belle dame sans mercie. To what extre- 
mities he proceeded Mr. Langdale does not 
state, but we would fain believe that he 
speaks without authority when he talks of her 
having “avoided attempts made upon her 
honour by the Prince,” an imputation now 
made, so far as we are aware, for the first 
time. Solicitations having failed, the Corydon 
of Carlton-house had recourse to a well- 
acted scene of despair, thus naively recorded 
by Lord Stourton, who had the story from 
the lady herself :— 

‘* For some time her resistance had been avail- 
ing, but she was about to meet with a species of 
attack so unprecedented and alarming, as to shake 
her resolution, and to force her to take that first 
step, which afterwards led by slow (but on the 
part of the Prince successful) advances, to that 
union which he so ardently desired, and to obtain 
which he was ready to risk such personal sacrifices. 
Keit, the surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southamp- 
ton, and Mr. Edward Bouverie, arrived at her 
house in the utmost consternation, informing her, 
that the life of the Prince was in imminent danger 

that he had stabbed himself—and that only ad 
immediate presence would save him. She resisted, 
in the most peremptory manner, all their — 
nities, saying that nothing should induce her wo 
enter Cariton-house. She was afterwards brought 
to share in the alarm, but «till, fearful of some 
stratagem derogatory to her reputation, insisted 
upon some lady of high character accompanying 
her, as an indispensable condition ; the Juchens 
of Devonshire wae selected. They four drove from 
Park «treet to Devonshirehowse, and took her 
along with them. She found the Prince pale, and 
covered with blood. The sight eo overpowered her 





faculties, that she was deprived almost of all con- 
sciousness. The Prince told her, that nothing 
would induce him to live unless she promised to 
become his wife, and permitted him to put a ring 
round her finger. I believe a ring from the hand 
of the Duchess of Devonshire was used upon the 
occasion, and not one of his own. Mrs, Fitzher- 
bert being asked by me, whether she did not 
believe that some trick had been practised, and 
that it was not really the blood of his Royal High- 
ness, answered in the negative ; and said, she had 
frequently seen the scar, and that some brandy- 
and-water was near his bedside when she was 
called to him on the day he wounded himself.”j 

There is something supremely ludicrous in 
this scene. It is quite on a par with that, 
famous passage in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ where 
Mr. Mantalini poisons himself for the seventh 
time :— 

“**Oh, Mr. Nickleby, sir!’ said the girl. ‘Go 
up, for the love of Gracious—master’s been and 
done it again !’ 

““«Done what?’ said Ralph, tartly. ‘What d’ye 
mean ? 

“* *T knew he would, if he was drove to it,’ cried 
the girl; ‘I said so all along.’ 

‘**Come here, you silly wench,’ said Ralph, 
catching her by the wrist; ‘and don’t carry family 
matters to the neighbours, destroying the credit of 
the establishment.’ : 

‘*Ralph quickly reached the private sitting- 
room, where he was rather amazed by the con- 
fused and inexplicable scene in which he suddenly 
found himself. 

‘*There were all the young lady workers, some 
with bonnets and some without, in various atti- 
tudes expressive of alarm and consternation ; some 
gathered round Madame Mantalini, who was in 
tears upon one chair; and others round Miss Knag, 
who was in opposition tears upon another; and 
others round Mr. Mantalini, who was perhaps the 
most striking figure in the whole group; for Mr. 
Mantalini’s legs were extended at full length upon 
the floor, and his head and shoulders were sup- 
ported by a very iall footman, who didn’t seem to 
know what to do with them; and Mr. Mantalinz’s 
eyes were closed, and his face was pale, and his hair 
was comparatively straight, and his whiskers and 
moustache were limp, and his teeth were clenched ; 
and he had a little bottle in his right hand, and a 
little tea-spoon in his left; and his hands, arma, 
legs, and shoulders, were all stiff and powerless. 

‘* ‘What is the matter here?’ said Ralph, press- 
ing forward. 

““At this inquiry the clamour was increased 
twenty-fold, and an astounding string of such 
contradictions as—‘ He’s poisoned himself !’—‘ He 
hasn’t.’—‘ Send for a doctor !’—‘ Don’t.’—‘ He's 
dying !’—‘He isn’t; he’s only pretending!’—poured 
forth with bewildering volubility. 

* * * * 7 

“‘ Here a gurgling voice was heard to ejaculate 
—as part of the wanderings of a sick man—the 
words, ‘ Demnition sweetness !’” 

Mrs. Mantalini, as we all know, was inexo- 
rable. Mrs. Fitzherbert was, however, more 
impressible. The sight of “the Prince, pale, 
and covered with blood,” with the brandy- 
and-water by his bedside, was too much for 
her. But though in the first moment of sur- 
prise her firmness relented, “ with the morn- 
ing cool reflection came,” and she took the 
securest means of escaping her Orlando Inna- 
morato, by leaving the country, sending, at 
the same time, a letter to Lord South- 
ampton, “ protesting against what had taken 
place, as not being then a free agent. She 
retired to Aix-la-Chapelle, and afterwards to 
Holland. The Prince went down into the 
country to Lord Southampton's for change of 
air.” Delightful bathos after the high-strung 
frenzy of the few preceding days ! 

In Holland, Mra. Fitzherbert was received 
on a footing of friendly intimacy at the court 
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Luther allaying the Fury of the Iconoclasts. 1522. 
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ment, 1529. 
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34. The Sermon. 
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and not a mere book of the season. He has 
condensed as much information into this 
single small volume as ordinary travellers 
would have expanded into three.” —Criric. 


“Mr. Scorr gives us the best modern 
account of Denmark and Sweden which we 
possess ; and though his work is more de- 
scriptive than historical, there are many per- 
tinent illustrations of recent events connected 
with both countries, as well as of some of the 
olden time. We could make numerous ex- 
tracts. We have rarely read a volume of the 
same extent which offers more passages apt 
for quotation. But our room is circum- 
scribed; and therefore we must conclude 
with heartily recommending the book to our 
readers.” —Navat anp Minitary Gazerre. 


“This volume is amusing, because it 
abounds in anecdotes of Danish and Swedish 
life, incidents of travel, antiquarian glimpses, 
pleasantly tinted sketches of scenery, of 
architecture, of islands and lakes, of bridal 
rites still redolent of the old Scandinavian 
fancy; and village interiors, shining and 
warm, and prim as toy cottages in Switzer 
valleys. It is interesting, because it treats of 
Northern politics, of the navigation of the 
Sound, of the relations of Denmark and 
Sweden mutually, and to the rest of Europe ; 
of the armies and navies of the Baltic kings 
doms; of their court, policy, and popular 
tendencies—attractive subjects now, although 
a gleam of peace has shot across the world. 
....Mr. Scorr’s volume presents. a lively 
and interesting account of the Baltie States, 
and of their social and political aspects.”— 
LEADER. 
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REVIEWS. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. With an Ac- 
count of her Marriage with H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George 
the Fourth. By the Hon. Charles Lang- 
dale. Bentley. 

Tus book is uncalled for and injudicious. 

Uncalled for, as containing no new facts of 

the least importance; injudicious, as com- 
elling a judgment upon a transaction which 

Jad been much better left to drift into 

oblivion with the other scandals of the 

Georgian era. The main fact which it esta- 

blishes, of a marriage having actually taken 

lace between the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 

Fitzherbert, has been admitted by every 

writer of authority for many years, The 

details which Mr. Langdale furnishes neither 
prove the legality of this union, nor vindicate 
the lady from the only charge against her 
which ever dwelt in the public mind, 

—namely, that of imprudence in forming 

an alliance, contrary to law, with a man un- 

worthy of the sacrifice involved in the act. 

On the contrary, they only bring this impru- 

dence into the strongest relief, while, by 

claiming for Mrs. Fitzherbert a character of 
unexceptionable excellence, Mr. Langdale 
forces the reader to apply a rigorous judg- 
ment to facts which would otherwise. have 
been construed far from sternly. There are 
some matters much better let alone, and the 
connexion of Mrs. Fitzherbert with George 
the Fourth is one of them. Mr. Lang- 
dale’s reason for the publication appears 
to us very insufficient. But for a passage 
in Lord Holland’s ‘Memoirs,’ it seems, 
this book would not have been written. 

In that passage his lordship says that Mrs. 

Fitzherbert’s own account of the matter 

to a friend of his, ‘of strict veracity,’ 

was this: —“It was at the Prince’s own 
earnest and repeated solicitations— not at 

Mrs. Fitzherbert’s request, that any cere- 

mony was resorted to. She knew it to be 

invalid in law; she thought it nonsense, and 
told the Prince so.” This story is false, and 
directly at variance with the facts with which 
the world were already familiar. If a book is 
to be written to refute every slander and 
untruth recorded by that amiable, but most 
mischievous chronicler of scandal, where is 
the list to end? His posthumous falsehoods 
were branded so soon as they saw the light. 

hey were thenceforth powerless to make or 
mar the reputation of any human being; 
and the turn which he gives to Mrs. Fitz- 
erbert’s story was only one of many instances 
of the natural incapacity of the man to believe 

i a purity or virtue above his own grovelling 

standard. Lord Holland’s Memoirs will never 

be an authority for any fact of moment, and to 
make one of his many slanders a peg on which 
to hang an octavo volume, rather indicates an 
itching desire to put into print certain infor- 
nmation which the writer was already burning 
to thrust upon the public. The lady’s fame 
heeded no vindication: the Prince’s was 

teady dark enough, We can see no purpose 
the book will serve but to point the sarcasms 
of those who delight in royal delinquencies, 
and who, in the abuse of courtly immorality, 
forget their own less brilliant if not less 
eat Vices. 

Kj ary Anne Smythe, better known as Mrs. 

anaes, had been twice a widow, when 

She attracted the admiration of the Prince of 


Wales. Born in 1786, the daughter of a 
Hampshire gentleman, Walter Smythe, Esq., 
of Bambridge, she married, at the age of nine- 
teen, Edward Weld. Esq., of Lulworth Castle, 
in the county of Dorset. This gentleman 
survived his marriage only a few months; 
and in less than three years afterwards she 
contracted a second union with a Stafford- 
shire gentleman, Mr. Fitzherbert, of Swin- 
nerton. <A fatality seemed to attend her; 
for this gentleman having caught a fever, in 
consequence of bathing when overheated, 
died within three years of their marriage. 
By this catastrophe she was left, for the second 
time, a widow, while yet only twenty-five, 
with a jointure of 2,000/. a-year, and con- 
siderable personal attractions. Of these a 
good idea may be formed from a pleasing 
portrait prefixed to this volume. er face, 
without having any pretensions to a high 
order of beauty, was calculated to charm by its 
vivacity and the graceful roundness of its con- 
tour, and her person, ripe and inclining to em- 
bonpoint, enhanced the charm, which her kind 
and cheerful disposition was calculated to 
excite. "With these attractions she was, no 
doubt, surrounded by hosts of admirers. 
The poetry of the day, such as it was, cele- 
brated her beauty in the once familiar ballad, 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ and in the 
fourth year of her widowhood, fame brought 
to her feet the heir-apparent to the throne, 
who was then six years younger than herself. 
The extravagance and profligacy of her 
princely admirer had by this time become 
sufficiently notorious, and it is not wonderful 
that a lady of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s experience 
and position should have looked coldly upon 
his suit. Resistance, of course, but inflamed 
the ardour of the spoiled favourite of fortune. 
Piqued that the handkerchief, which so many 
were eager to lift, should be flung to her in 
vain, he seems to have grown desperate in 
proportion as she retreated, and at length to 
have actually believed himself in love with 
this belle dame sans mercie. To what extre- 
mities he proceeded Mr. Langdale does not 
state, but we would fain believe that he 
speaks without authority when he talks of her 
having “avoided attempts made upon her 
honour by the Prince,” an imputation now 
made, so far as we are aware, for the first 
time. Solicitations having failed, the Corydon 
of Carlton-house had recourse to a well- 
acted scene of despair, thus naively recorded 
by Lord Stourton, who had the story from 
the lady herself :— 

‘‘ For some time her resistance had been avail- 
ing, but she was about to meet with a species of 
attack so unprecedented and alarming, as to shake 
her resolution, and to force her to take that first 
step, which afterwards led by slow (but on the 
part of the Prince successful) advances, to that 
union which he so ardently desired, and to obtain 
which he was ready to risk such personal sacrifices. 
Keit, the surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southamp- 
ton, and Mr. Edward Bouverie, arrived at her 
house in the utmost consternation, informing her, 
that the life of the Prince was in imminent danger 
—that he had stabbed himself—and that only her 
immediate presence would save him. She resisted, 
in the most peremptory manner, all their importu- 
nities, saying that nothing should induce her to 
enter Carlton-house. She was afterwards brought 
to share in the alarm, but still, fearful of some 
stratagem derogatory to her reputation, insisted 
upon gome lady of high character accompanying 
her, as an indispensable condition ; the Duchess 
of Devonshire was selected. They four drove from 
Park-street to Devonshire-house, and took her 
along with them. She found the Prince pale, and 





faculties, that she was deprived almost of all con- 
sciousness. The Prince told her, that nothing: 
would induce him to live unless she promised to 
become his wife, and permitted him to put a ring 
round her finger. I believe a ring from the hand 
of the Duchess of Devonshire was used upon the 
occasion, and not one of his own. Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert being asked by me, whether she did not 
believe that some trick had been practised, and 
that it was not really the blood of his Royal High- 
ness, answered in the negative ; and said, she had 
frequently seen the scar, and that some brandy- 
and-water was near his bedside when she was 
called to him on the day he wounded himself.” j 

There is something supremely ludicrous in 
this scene. It is quite on a par with that 
famous passage in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ where 
Mr. Mantalini poisons himself for the seventh 
time :— 

“**Oh, Mr. Nickleby, sir!’ said the girl. ‘Go 
up, for the love of Gracious—master’s been and 
done it again !’ 

«Done what?’ said Ralph, tartly. ‘ What d’ye 
mean ?” 

“* *T knew he would, if he was drove to it,’ cried 
the girl; ‘I said so all along.’ 

‘**Come here, you silly wench,’ said Ralph, 
catching her by the wrist; ‘and don’t carry family 
matters to the neighbours, destroying the credit of 
the establishment.’ ; 

‘*Ralph quickly reached the private sitting- 
room, where he was rather amazed by the con- 
fused and inexplicable scene in which he suddenly 
found himself. 

“There were all the young lady workers, some 
with bonnets and some without, in various atti- 
tudes expressive of alarm and consternation ; some 
gathered round Madame Mantalini, who was in 
tears upon one chair; and others round Miss Knag, 
who was in opposition tears upon another; and 
others round Mr. Mantalini, who was perhaps the 
most striking figure in the whole group; for Mr. 
-Mantalini’s legs were extended at full length upon 
the floor, and his head and shoulders were sup- 
ported by a very iall footman, who didn’t seem to 
know what to do with them; and Mr. Mantalini’s 
eyes were closed, and his face was pale, and his hair 
was comparatively straight, and his whiskers and 
moustache were limp, and his teeth were clenched ; 
and he had a little bottle in his right hand, and a 
little tea-spoon in his left; and his hands, arms, 
legs, and shoulders, were all stiff and powerless. 

“« What is the matter here?’ said Ralph, press- 
ing forward. 
“At this inquiry the clamour was increased 
twenty-fold, and an astounding string of such 
contradictions as—‘ He’s poisoned himself !’"—‘ He 
hasn’t.’—‘ Send for a doctor !’—‘ Dor’t.’—‘ He's 
dying !’—‘He isn’t; he’s only pretending!’—poured 
forth with bewildering volubility. 

* * * * * 
“ Here a gurgling voice was heard to ejaculate 
—as part of the wanderings of a sick man—the 
words, ‘ Demnition sweetness !’” 
Mrs. Mantalini, as we all know, was inexo- 
rable. Mrs. Fitzherbert was, however, more 
ee The sight of ‘the Prince, pale, 
and covered with blood,” with the brandy- 
and-water by his bedside, was too much for 
her. But K Hr’ in the first moment of sur- 
rise her firmness relented, ‘‘ with the morn- 
ing cool reflection came,” and she took the 
securest means of escaping her Orlando Inna- 
morato, by leaving the country, sending, at 
the same time, a letter to Lord South- 
ampton, “ protesting against what had taken 
place, as not being then a free agent. She 
retired to Aix-la-Chapelle, and afterwards to 
Holland. The Prince went down into the 
country to Lord Southampton’s for change of 
air.” Delightful bathos after the high-strung 
frenzy of the few preceding days! 
In Holland, Mrs. Fitzherbert was received 
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of the Stadtholder, and had to undergo the 
delicate ordeal of answering his inquiries | 
about the Prince, for whom a marriage with 
the Princess of Orange was then in negotia- 
tion. From this awkward position the lad 
may be presumed to have extricated herself 
with credit, as she retained the friendship of 
the Princess in future years, although the 
Stadtholder himself was cool to her ever 
afterwards. She remained abroad upwards 
of a year, “fighting off” the Prince’s ad- 
dresses. Courier hee courier pursued her 
through France with such speed as to rouse 
the suspicion of the French government. 
Three of them were lodged in prison, but no 
doubt were duly released when the innocently 
inflammable character of their despatches 
came to be known. The Cupid’s messenger, 
selected by the Prince as the organ of com- 
munication with the lady, was no less a per- 
son than that paragon of all public and private 
virtue, Philippe Egalité, who must have ad- 
mired profoundly the scruples of the fugitive 
widow. Under the pressure of these impor- 
tunities, she promised, first, never to marry 
any other person, and afterwards to return 
to Waglaad and marry the Prince, “on those 
conditions which satisfied her own conscience, 
though she could have no legal claim to be 
his wife.” ‘“ Lhave seen,” adds Lord Stourton, 
‘“‘a letter of thirty-seven pages, written, as 
she informed me, not long before this step 
was taken, entirely in the handwriting of the 
Prince, in which it was stated by him that 
his father would connive at the union.” It 
is clear, therefore, that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
acted in the full knowledge of the invalidity 
of her marriage, and that she was in no sense 
‘‘trepanned into a sacrifice of her honour,” as 
affirmed by Lord Brougham in the Life of 
George IV., in his ‘ Lives of Eminent States- 
men.’ Upto this point she had nothing to com- 
plain of, for the remedy against her lover’s im- 
portunities was in her own hands. Strangely 
enough, not a word is said throughout the 
volumeas to the state of her affections towards 
him at this period, and indeed we are left 
to infer that she consented to the mar- 
riage to please him, and not to please herself. 
The question of conscience rested with her- 
self, and we do not presume to judge it. Ofthe 
legality and imprudence of the step there 
could be no question. By marrying a Ca- 
tholic the Prince forfeited his right to the 
crown; by marrying without his father’s con- 
sent he violated the law, which annulled the 
marriage of a prince of the blood contracted 
without such consent. Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
consent to an act involving such consequences 
was a fault of the gravest character, and lead- 
ing, as it might well have done, to great poli- 
- tical embarrassments, she was most culpable 
in yielding it. It was a fraud upon the 
Prince’s family and upon the nation, and led, 
as all connexions so formed must lead, to a 
series of equivocations and ever accumulating 
miseries. Wemay think leniently ofthe woman, 
—all the more so, if it appeared, which it does 
_ not, that her affections were engaged,—but 
we can find no justification for the offence. At 
all events the lady knew well all the hazards, 
political and personal, consequent on her 
consent. She returned to England, and 
immediately afterwards was married to 
the Prince, by a clergyman of the Church 
of England, in presence of her uncle and 
brother, and the certificate of their union, 
signed by the principal parties and the clergy- 
man, is still in existence. The signatures of 
the witnesses were cut off by the lady herself 





at a moment when danger to them was ap- 


-prehended. ; 


Such an event could not take place with- 
out a whisper of it speedily reaching the 


| pwblic ear, and the first fruits of evil ap- 
peared so early as 1787, within about a 
year of the marriage, on the well-known 


oeeasion when Fox, in his place in Parlia- 


‘ment, upon the authority of the Prince, 


denied the rumours of the marriage as 
a ealumny, “‘not merely with regard to. 
the effect of certain existing laws, but in 
toto, in point of fact as well as law.” For this 
declaration Mrs. Fitzherbert never forgave 
the great Whig statesman—why, we cannot 
see. He spoke, believing what the Prince had 
told him, and what he would not have spoken 
but for this belief. Nobody else, apparently, 
believed the denial, for we are told— 

‘The public supported her by théir conduct on 
this occasion; for at no period of her life were 
their visits so numerous at her house as on the day 
which followed Mr. Fox’s memorable speech ; and, 
to use her own expression, ‘ the knocker was never 
still during the whole day.’” 

The Prince protested that Fox had made 
the statement without his authority. For 
cool mendacity it will be difficult to find a 
parallel to the following incident :— 

“Mrs. Fitzherbert was on a visit with the Hon. 
Mrs, Butler, her friend and relative, and at whose 
house the Prince frequently met Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
The Prince called the morning after the denial of 
the marriage in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Fox. He went up to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and, 
taking hold of both her hands and caressing her, 
said, ‘Only conceive, Maria, what Fox did yes- 
terday! He went down to the House, and denied 
that you and I were man and wife! Did you ever 
hear of such a thing?’ Mrs. Fitzherbert made no 
reply, but changed countenance and turned pale.” 

One falsehood breeds many. Mrs. Fitz- 

herbert’s conscientious scruples may have 
been satisfied by the formality of a marriage, 
but her common sense should have warned 
her that duplicity in public must end in 
falsehood in private, and that the lover who 
dared not at peril of his crown acknowledge 
her as his wife, was not likely either to be 
very scrupulous in disavowing the union, or 
to treat her with constancy as his mistress. 
This book is singularly deficient in dates, but 
we gather from it that his first separation 
from her took place, at an interval of very 
few years, some time before his marriage in 
1795 with the Princess Caroline of Bruns 
wick. Lady Jersey was the Armida who on 
this occasion threw her spells upon the fickle 
lover. His marriage soon succeeded, and 
at this formal abandonment Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was “deeply distressedand depressed in spirits, 
as it affected her reputation in the eyes of the 
world.” However her reputation was affected, 
she appears to have-lost nothing in the sym- 
pathy either of the Court or of the public. 
That George the Thirdand his wife were aware 
of their son’s marriage with her cannot be 
doubted. They received her on a footing of 
the greatest intimacy, and treated her with 
uniform affection and tenderness. Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert says she retained her hold upon their 
regard by keeping nothing secret from them. 
Of course, therefore, the great event of her 
life was well known. Yet they urged on the 
marriage of the Prince with the Princess Caro- 
line! Here is a theme for social moralists to 
expatiate upon. But, strange as such con- 
a may seem, still stranger remains be- 
hind :— 





‘When she had thought her connection with 





union, she was soon placed by him in difficulties 
from the same earnest and almost desperate pur. 
suit as she had been exposed to during the first 
interval of his attachment. Numbers of the royal 
family, both male and female, urged a reconcilig. 
tion, even upon a principle of duty!” 

Here was a nice case of conscience, and the 
lady sought a solution of her perplexity at 
head quarters. An emissary was despatched 
to Rome, and returned with a reply favour. 
able to the wishes of the Prince. This might 
indeed have been expected, for the barrier to 
their marriage being purely statutory, it was 


not likely to be recognised by the head of the’ 


Romish Church. Mrs. Fitzherbert, we are 
informed, declined to receive the Prince until 
the papal brief sanctioning her return to hin 
arrived, when she met him in public upon 
the old footing :— 

“The next eight years were, she said, the hap- 
piest of her connexion with the Prince. She ‘used 
to say that they were extremely poor, but as merry 
as crickets; and, as a proof of their poverty, she 
told me that once, on their returning to London 
from Brighton, they mustered their common means 
and could not raise five pounds between them. 
She added, however, that even this period, the 
happiest of their lives, was much embittered by 
the numerous political difficulties which frequently 
surrounded the Prince ; and she particularly al- 
luded to what has been termed ‘The Delicate 
Investigation,’ in which Queen Caroline and his 
Royal Highness had been concerned.” 

We are not told whether Mrs. Fitzherberi 
continued, throughout this scandalous period 
of her husband’s history, to enjoy the “ satis. 
faction, of conscience” with which she origi- 
nally formed her connexion with him. Such 
collisions must surely have awakened some 
misgivings as to the ethical propriety of the 
relation in which they stood. ; 

The renewed passion of the Prince was of 
course only temporary. His fancy soon settled 
elsewhere, and, on this occasion, one of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s own friends, Lady Hertford, 
was destined to supplant her. This lady’s in- 
tercession had been solicited by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, to secure from the Marquis of Hert 
ford the guardianship of a daughter of Lady 
Horatio Seymour, who had been entrusted to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s care by that lady, his near 
relative, when going abroad for herhealth. To 
this girl Mrs. Fitzherbert, having no childofher 
own, had become devotedly attached, anattach- 
ment which was deepened on the mother's 
death. Some of the child’s relatives, jealous 
of the religion of its protectress, applied to 
the Chancellor to get her withdrawn from her 
custody, and the Prince, who shared Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s love for the child, united with 
her in endeavouring to thwart this applica 
tion. In the negotiations to which this gave 
rise he was brought much into contact with 
the Marchioness of Hertford, who by degrees 
obtained “an ascendancy over him superior 
to that possessed by Mrs. Fitzherbert herself 
and which from a friend converted her into 
successful rival.” It was now that Mrs. Fite 
herbert began to feel, in their full force, the 
pitiable consequences of her alliance with the 
Prince. Mortifications and slights, such 88 
only a nature made cruel by selfish indulgence 
can inflict, and which to a loving and gene 
rous woman are a daily death, thenceforth 
awaited her. At last, even the semblance 0 
intimacy was broken by a savage insult, upo 
the occasion of a dinner given to LouisXV if, 
when the Prince prepared a public indignity 
for her, which decided her in withdrawing 
from him. They never met again. en 





the Prince was broken off for ever by his second 
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e of love” appear to have awakened 
thin him. A letter which she wrote, con- 
taining, it is said, an affecting tender of her 
services, was seized by him with eagerness, 
and placed beneath his pillow. He did not, 
however, avail himself of the offer ; but that 
she was present in his thoughts is proved by 
the circumstance, which seems to be pretty 
well ascertained, that he was buried with her 
portrait round his neck, 

After his death, Mrs. Fitzherbert sought 
an interview with William IV., in which she 
laid before him. the papers establishing her 
marriage. ‘ He was moved to tears by their 
perusal, and expressed his surprise at so much 
forbearance with such documents in her pos- 
session, and under the pressure of such long 
and severe trials.” He offered to make her a 
duchess, as some amends, but this she de- 
clined, saying “that she did not wish for any 
rank; that she had borne through life the 
name of Mrs. Fitzherbert; that she had 
never disgraced it, and did not wish to change 
it.” The King thereupon authorised her to 
assume the royal livery, and to wear widow’s 
weeds for his brother. He introduced her to 
his family with distinguished courtesy, and 
to the end of his reign she attended his ‘‘small 
Sunday parties at Brighton, and there, as upon 
all other occasions, she was received with uni- 
form kindness and consideration.” 

The concluding years of her life were spent 
almost entirely at Brighton, where she died 
on the 29th of March, 1837. Over her tomb 
in the Catholic Church there, a monument 
was erected by the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Dawson 
Damer, the daughter of Lady Horatio Sey- 
mour, to whom reference has been made. 
The finger of the figure on this monument 
bears three rings, in token of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s triple marriage, and the inscription is‘a 
more precious tribute to her memory than any 
record of the unhappy union with which her 
name will be connected in the annals of one 
of the most memorable periods of English his- 
tory. It bears to be raised to “the revered 
and beloved memory” of “ Maria Fitzher- 
bert,” by “one to whom she was more than a 
parent, as a humble tribute of her gratitude 
and affection.” It had been well, we think, 
that the name of Maria Fitzherbert had been 
left by Mr. Langdale to share the silence of 
her honoured tomb. When spoken of at all, 
it was spoken of with sympathy and respect. 
This book will deepen neither; but it fur- 
nishes valuable materials for those who use 
the vices of royal and aristocratic personages 
to spice their diatribes against the two upper 
estates of the realm. Mr. Thackeray has re- 
eently been carrying the scandals of the courts 
of the four Georges to our American brethren, 
by way, no doubt, of giving them juster no- 
tions of the prevailing code of morals in the 
old country, and of the working of our con- 
atitutional system. Had this book appeared 
before he departed on this patriotic errand, 

ow many an epigram might it not have 
helped him to turn, how many a sarcasm to 
point! We are not proud of the state of 
private and public principle in high quarters 
which this book reveals. Indeed, there is no 
true Englishman who would not wish to throw 

e incidents it records into the darkness of 
oblivion. ‘The amours of princes are not more 
respectable than those of their subjects. 

ey are, at all events, no part of the his- 
tory of a nation. And the venality and syco- 
oor of courtiers, male and female, are too 

teful to contemplate in life, where we cannot 
escape them, to be endurable when served up 

















atseco ndhand in books. Happily, the stream 
of Eng land’s progress flows on in these days 
uninflu. enced either by the baseness of kings 
or their ‘ flatterers. The acts which make its 
greatne, 38 are its history, not the vices or pec- 
cadilloe: 1 of its rulers. These should be left 
to die \ vith the ephemeral scandals of the 
journals, not dragged into light after the in- 
terval of years in such volumes as the present. 
It is am. ktter of no possible moment to the 
world wl iether George IV. was married to 
Mrs. Fitz herbert or not, for no issue resulted 
from the: wnion. The lady was satisfied that 
she acted in the light of conscience, and in 
accordance: } with the dictates of her faith. 
This conv ‘iction, no doubt, sustained her 
through he r trials. The world saw her good, 
virtuous, k ind. She had their respect while 
shelived; - when dead, historians have allotted 
to her a full ' measure of justice. That there 
should be sc ‘me sceptics of all virtue, like Lord 
Holland, to ealumniate her fame, who, that 
knows mank ind, is surprised to learn? What 
matter P 


Let them rave! 
Bhe is quiet in the grave. 








The Bayeux : Tapestry Elucidated. By Rev. 
John Collii igwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A., 
&e. John } fussell Smith. 

Tue fabric of English history is made up of 
materials extre mely curiousand varied. The 
records which | tave been left tous by our own 
chroniclers are1 nost abundant and diversified, 
but historic mei norials of the highest interest 
exist beyond tl ye shores of Britain, and we 
are glad whenev er there is an opportunity to 
avail ourselves o f the kindred stores of other 
nations. It was: this feeling which led the 
London Society of Antiquaries to commis- 
sion the lamented Charles Stothard to engrave 
for them in fac-si mile the famous Tapestry of 
Bayeux; and now’, since no written elucida- 
tion of this very remarkable document has 
emanated from t] 1at learned body, one of its 
most energetic m smbers has devoted his at- 
tention to the subj ‘ect, and has placed in our 
hands the result « xf his inquiries in the form 
of a quarto volun ¢. The work is written 
with much spirit, a: sd in a peculiarly graphic 
and attractive style : it sets forth, in a manner 
at once conclusive and satisfactory, the au- 
thor’s views of the embroidered chronicle, 
and it combines, wii a clear description of 
the whole, an outline set of engravings. 

The Norman invasic n may be truly regarded 
as the most critical ep.xch in English history. 
Upon its results the future of England mainly 
depended for the distinctive features which 
should determine its ul tirnate character. The 
shock was a rude one, but eventually salu- 
tary in its effects and irufluences. .A contem- 
poraneous record of the Norman conquest, 
which is also a personal 1nemoir both of the 
Norman conquerors and of’ their Angio-Saxon 
opponents, possesses much stronger claims 
upon our attentive regard i han those arising 
merely from its antiquarian curiosity’. It 
gives completeness to one of the earliest as 
well as the most importiam' chapters in. our 
national history, and while: it confirms: its 
authority it illustrates its cletails. Sues) is 
the Bayeux Tapestry. It has originilly 
formed one piece, and it measu res two hundi ed 
and twenty-seven feet in length, by abo ut 
twenty inches in breadth. 

‘‘The groundwork of it is a strip of rather firte 
linen cloth, which, through age, ‘has assumed th e 
tinge of brown-holland. The stitches consist af 





lines of coloured worsted laid side by side, and 
bound down at intervals with cross fastenings. 
The parts intended to represent flesh are left un- 
touched by the needle. The colours chiefly used 
are dark and light blue, red, pink, yellow, buff, 
and dark and light green... . . Perspective and 
light and shade are wholly disregarded. An effort 
is made, by varying the colours employed, to avoid 
the confusion arising from this circumstance : thus, 
while the leg of a horse which is nearest to the 
spectator is painted blue, the one more removed will 
be coloured red ; or if the one be pink, the other 
may be a greenish yellow. The colours are em- 
ployed somewhat fancifuily, and we have horses 
exhibited to us of hues which, could they be re- 
alized in living specimens in Hyde Park now-a- 
days, would attract the envy and admiration of all 
beholders. Notwithstanding the liberty thus taken, 
the harmony of the colouring is such, that persons 
may look at the Tapestry for some time without 
discovering that truth, in this particular, has been 
in any degree violated.” 


The drawing is singularly good for the 
period, and the artist has infused no ordinary 
amount of energy and expression into the 
work. The Tapestry is divided into seventy- 
two compartments or scenes, which are gene- 
rally separated from one another by conven- 
tional figures of trees. Above each subject a 
brief explanatory inscription in Latin is intro- 
duced. The incidents of the several scenes 
occupy the central portion of the Tapestry, 
and above and below them are a variety of 
miscellaneous objects, so arranged as to form - 
a kind of ornamental border to the entire 
work. Some idea of the labour involved 
in this work may be gathered from the 
number of figures represented in it: it 
contains 623 figures of men, 202 of horses, 
55 of dogs, 505 of various other animals ; and, 
with these, 37 representations of buildings, 
41 of ships and boats, and 49 of trees—in all, 
1512 figures. With the exception of some 
comparatively unimportant injuries at its 
commencement and its end, it is in a remark- 
ably perfect state; and so fresh and vivid 
are the colours, that they appear almost as of 
yesterday, instead of having been the work 
of eight centuries past. It is preserved in 
the town-library at Bayeux, where it is readily 
accessible; it is advantageously exposed to 
view, by being extended in eight lengths from 
end to end of the room, and is protected from 
injury by being covered with glass. 

Attention was first invited to the Bayeux 
Tapestry, in modern times, by M. Launcelot, 
who, in 1724, found a drawing of a portion of 
it at Paris. In consequence of his suggestions, 
a diligent search for the original was insti- 
tuted, and the relic was found at Bayeux, by 
Father Montfaucon. From the first it was 
eae aa to be a work of the age of Wil- 
iam the Conqueror, and intended to comme- 
morate his exploits; and at Bayeux it has 
always been popularly ascribed to Matilda 
herself, the Conqueror’s queen. As would 
naturally be anticipated, much discussion has 
arisen respecting the author of this work, and 
the exact period to which the execution of it 
may be attributed. The precise nature of 
some of the scenes has also excited various 
expressions of opinion. Mr. Bruce, having 
carefully analysed all that had been previ- 
ously written upon his subject, and havin 
also, with no less care, studied the origin 
Tapestry, has given us the conclusions at 
which he has himself arrived. He is decidedly 
(and, as we believe, justly) of opinion that 
Queen Matilda was the embroidress, assisted 
probably by some of the ladies, English as 
well as Norman, who were in close attendance 
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on her person. The Tapestry he considers to 
have been “a double memorial—a record of 
the love and duty of William’s consort, as 
well as of the skill and valour of the great 
hero himself :”— 

“« And never, perhaps,” adds our author, ‘ was 
so important a document written in worsted. It 
is a full and a faithful chronicle of an event on 
which the modern history of the world has turned. 
It is referred to, as an historical authority, by 
nearly every writer who discusses the period. 
And its character throughout warrants us,” he 
continues, “in pronouncing it to be a monument 
worthy of its reputed author,* and of the event 
which it is designed to commemorate.” 

That event was the accession of Duke Wil- 
liam of Normandy to the English crown, as 
his rightful and just inheritance, no less than 
the prize of his victorious arms. In the early 
days of his sovereignty, it was a matter of the 
greatest moment that the title of the Con- 
queror should be supported by other argu- 
ments than that of the sword; and so, also, 
true policy would lead the victor of Hastings 
to proclaim to the world, that the defeat of 
the Anglo-Saxon forces was itself a great act 
of retributive justice, and the death of Harold 
the fitting recompence of his perjury and in- 
gratitude. This evidently was the object of 
the royal embroidress of the Tapestry ; we may 
accordingly conclude that she entered upon 
her work very shortly after she had attained 
to the rank of Queen Consort of England, 
and before it had come to be a matter of in- 
difference to her lord whether he could show 
any other title to his crown than the strong 
grasp with which he held it. Thus the 
Tapestry comprehends much more than the 
battle and the preparations of which the 
battle was the issue. 

Still, it is throughout one continuous re- 
cord. The concluding scene is the sequel of 
the opening incidents. The chief personages, 
who stand forward in prominent relief from 
first to last, are William and Harold. Their 
individuality and their presence are always 
carefully indicated by the artist, and all the 
diversified groups are kept subordinate to the 
main action between the Princes. Every 
variety of defensive equipment and of defen- 
sive armour known at the time of the Con- 
quest, and then in use by both Saxons and 
Normans, is represented in the Tapestry ; 
and it also furnishes comprehensive illustra- 
_tions of the ordinary costume of the period, 

and of the sentiments, habits, and usages of 
the two nations. Female costume, and the 
duties and occupations of women, form the 
exception to the completeness of the illustra- 
tive record ; but three female figures appear 
in the Tapestry. The royal embroidress was 
too much occupied with scenes in which the 
actors would necessarily be men, to seek for 
episodes simply for the purpose of introduc- 
ing figures of her own sex. 

‘Half a century before the ships of Duke 
William crossed the channel, a Norman inva- 
sion of England loomed ominously in the dis- 
tance. In the times of the Danish depreda- 
tions, Ethelred IT. had married Emma, 
daughter of Richard I. Duke of Normandy, 
apparently with a view to secure the power- 
ful aid of the house of Rollo against the sea- 
kings of the north. The two sons of this 








* In styling Matilda the “Author” of the Tapestry, Mr. 
Bruce desires to impute the execution only of the embroidery 
to the Queen and her ladies, The designs for the series of 


historical pictures were, in all probability, the production 
of some professional artist; and from a certain “ Roman- 
esqueness” of treatment which prevades the work, this 
artist may be considered to have been acquainted with the 
arts of Rome, 


marriage, however, were compelled to bow to 
the supremacy of the Danes; and‘ ;he threat 


of their uncle, the Norman Robe: :t, that he 
would by force place one of the m on the 


throne of Alfred, remained without fulfilment. 


Eventually, Edward (afterwards styled the 
Confessor) succeeded to the 8s overeignty. 
Being himself childless, in his dec’ tining years 
Edward naturally desired to fix th e succession 
upon some one of his Norman ki: asmen; and 
a was so well qualified to : support this 
weighty charge as William? 1 ‘he Tapestry 
commences with theembassy of Harold to Nor- 
mandy, to convey to Duke Willi am the pur- 
pose of the Confessor. Haroldi 3 represented 
as landing on the shores of G -uy, Count of 
Ponthieu, whither, for some pr ivate purpose 
of his own, he had directed his course. Guy 
at once lays violent hands on Harold; but, 
after a while, he is induced to surrender him 
to William. Harold next ap) sears with the 
Norman Duke, as his compar jion-in-arms in 
a campaign in the neighbou irhood of his 
duchy; and in acknowlec igment of his 
services at Bayeux, he rece ives from Wil- 
liam himself the honour of knighthood. 
A part of the ceremonial of conferring this 
knightly rank was an oath of fidelity to Wil- 
liam, with a special covena nt to secure to 
him, so far as in him lay, th e Crown of Eng- 
land. Harold returns; has. an interview with 
the Confessor shortly before the death of that 
monarch; and then, regar¢ iless of oath and 
covenant, forthwith invests himself with the 
insignia of England’s roye ity. William is 
speedily informed that Ed ward is dead and 
that Harold is king. He: letermines at once 
on an invasion of his own: sountry. His pre- 
parations are presently m: ide. The Channel 
is crossed. The untimely descent of Har- 
drada, the Norwegian, had summoned Harold 
northwards, and the Norn aan army is landed 
in safety on the Sussex c past. Flushed with 
victory over invaders in, one quarter, the 
gallant Saxon makes a rush upon the for- 
midable band who had est iablished themselves 
in another. On Satur day, October 14th, 
1066, the great battle is / ‘ought, and it brings 
the reign of the last Sa xon king of England 
violently to a close. ‘I ‘he battle forms the 
closing scene of the Tap estry. 

In the autumn of 1£ 303, when Bonaparte, 
then First Consul of - France, contemplated 
the invasion of Engla)ad, the Tapestry was 
brought from its obsc:urity at Bayeux, and 
exhibited in the Nati nal Maus at Paris, 
where it remained some months. The Ex- 
hibition was popular, :and was held to presage 
a repetition in the 1!) th century of the great 
achievement of the: llth. Although Mr. 
Bruce’s engravings ‘of the Tapestry:are not 
quite so sharp and ¢*haracteristic as could be 
wished, the volume, which has been entirely 
produced at Newertstle, does great credit to 
the press of that to wn. 








Margaret and her I3ridesmaids. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Womari’s Devotion.’ 3 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Maurice Elvington: An Autobiography. 
Edited by Wilfrid East. 3 vols. ‘Smith, 
Filder, and Co. 

Tx-ERE is no class of publications in which the 

honest judgment of literary critics is likely 

to. be so little the measure of popular success 
a3 with regard to novels. The common herd 
of readers, who seek only amusement or ex- 
citement from such books, do not care to ex- 








amine them in the same light that a reviewer 
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is expected to do. The same old plots an 
stock characters are re-produced year afte 
year, often with little variety except of namy 
and costumes, serving the passing purposes of 
the circulating library quite as well as storie, 
on which greater original invention or lite 
skill have evidently been bestowed. Often, 
the more trite and commonplace the mate. 
rials of the novels are, the more likelihood js 
there of their having a good run, as their 
little day of popularity is technically called, 
We can scarcely blame professional novelists 
for meeting the popular taste, while we cannot 
be blamed for withholding from them critical 
commendation. The story of ‘ Margaret and 
her Bridesmaids’ is equal to the ordin 
average of novels of its class. It has tho 
vantage of more than the usual number, if not 
variety, of female characters, the first sen. 
tence introducing no fewer than four of them, 
How completely conventional the style of the 
book is, according to the ideal models of novel 
writers, may be gathered from the sketch of 
one of these four girls, beautiful and interest. 
ing, who, being treated disrespectfully b 
her companions, “erect and disdainful 
showed no other symptom of annoyance 
than a slight dilating of her nostril, anda 
curl of the lip, that approached a sneer 
too nearly not to mar her Saxon beauty.” 
There are pretty incidents in the story, some 
of the characters are distinctly drawn, such 
as the gentle Pru, and warm-hearted Pro, 
and impulsive Flo, to give the familiar appedl- 
lation of these young ladies. Not to speak of 
Margaret, the heroine, Lotty is a very love- 
able creature, who deserves the good settle. 
ment, with the account of which the story 
ends selon les régles. a 
‘Elvington’ isa story of much less common 
materials, and in the hands of a more skilful 
artist might have attracted some notice. It 
urports to be the autobiography of Maurice 
lvington, a man out of suits with fortune, 
from his entry upon college life at Oxford, 
till his disappearance to vegetate in some 
colonial settlement. For this, as for an 
other mode of life, money is necessary, a sul- 
ficiency of which comes to him by the will of 
an eccentric aunt, a political philosopher of 
the Godwin and Harriet Martineau school. 
In the will it was stated that ‘Maurice El 
vington has been the unfortunate and inno- 
cent victim of what are misnamed the laws of 
his native country, but has had the energy to 
rise superior to a bad education. He sup- 
ported himself in this country by his own ex- 
ertions for several years, married a decent 
young woman from the midst of the disfran- 
chised working-classes, and sought a home m 
a new world and virgin soil, where he could 
contemplate the perfections of the noble 
savage, and eat his bread far from the cold 
shade of a worn-out aristocracy, the crafts of 
priests, and the oppressions of Kings.” The 
wife alluded to had perished at sea, but 4 
daughter remains to be the comfort and the 
companion of the exile. In his previous Iife 
Maurice had passed through various vicissl 
tudes, and he recounts some of his advet- 
tures while a private tutor, and while engaged 
in literary pursuits in London. His vain et 
deavours to rise to respectable affluence 
life are easily accounted for, as he had neither 
the natural qualifications nor acquired habits 
to ensure success. The story has many points 
of interest, and might have been popular an 
useful, had the writer possessed ability © 
work out better the plan of the autobiography. 
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The Danes and the Swedes. By Charles 
Henry Scott. Longman and Co. 

Op historical associations unite with po- 
litical motives in awakening interest in 
the lands of the Danes and the Swedes. 
From the seas that wash their shores 
came the fleets of the Scandinavian rovers, 
whose spirit yet lives in the navy of Great 
Britain. The land of the Angles still re- 
tains its ancient name of Angeln, the 
cradle of the adventurous race which subdued 
and possessed Britain when it ceased to be 
a Roman province. In language, customs, 
institutions, legends, and antiquities, there 
are still to be traced proofs of a common 
ancestry. All this gives a romantic interest 
to a.sojourn in lands which have also in their 
natural scenery much of the wildness and 
sublimity, if not the cultivated beauty or 
classic attractions, of more frequented scenes 
of travel. The present volume contains the 
record of a tour in Schleswig-Holstein, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, countries in which, at this 
moment, great interest is felt by Englishmen. 
It is some years since Mr. Scott visited them, 
his tour having been made in 1850, but to 
the notes taken at the time he has added the 
most recent information from the best sources. 
The book is in the form of a personal narra- 
tive, historical notices and statistical facts, 
from official and authentic documents, being 
introduced. The result is, that in a volume 
of about four hundred pages we have a most 
trustworthy and comprehensive report of the 
actual state of those northern kingdoms. 

Of the antiquities of the Scandinavian 
Pagioms sanplo notices are given, especially 
in describing the collections in the museums. 


Qne of the richest of these is in the Christians- 


org Palace at Copenhagen, well known to 
historians and archeologists. Mr. Scott enu- 
merates some of the most important treasures 
in this museum, and with his own explana- 
tions and remarks he gives passages from 
Norsaee, and other writers best able to elu- 
cidate the subjects. Of the galleries of art in 
the places visited acceptable notices also 
appear. One chapter, for instance, is devoted 
to the Vieewallnen Museum, where the 
works of the great Danish sculptor are col- 
lected and preserved with patriotic reverence. 
Stockholm is not so rich in museums as 
Copenhagen, but it possesses some collections 
of great value, and there are monumental 
- historical memorials that deeply interest 
nf traveller. Such is the interior of the 
iddarsholm Church, now only used as a great 
mausoleum for the kings of Sweden. Passing 
over the description of the older monuments 
in the original church, we quote part of the 
account of the chapels that have been added 
im more recent times :— 
m The first we enter contains the sarcophagus of 
@ great Gustavus Adolphus, decorated with a 
undred banners, and other trophies of his military 
Successes while fighting in the cause of Protest- 
antism : flags, drums, and keys of captured towns 
pe conspicuously disposed around the chapel, each 
a if able to speak, could tell an exciting 
bor ; : ere are eloquent even in their muteness, 
jae y say how much every Protestant is in- 
at him by whose tomb we stand, for all his 
glorious efforts to uphold their faith, against the 
eel of those who fought so desperately to main- 
ao the supremacy of the Romish Church. Be- 
ae ; glass-case are the clothes worn by Gusta- 
bokal en a on the field of Lutzen. We 
dn ae: a on the blood, now desiccated, 
howd owed from the mortal wound received at that 
le itito which he led his gallant Swedes to the 
cry of ‘God be with us” Yes! that heap of dingy 





garments now before us, drank up the vital stream 
which poured from as true a heart as ever beat 
within the breast of man. Sweden grieved, and all 
in Europe who sighed for freedom grieved, for 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

‘* We cross the choir, and enter a second chapel, 
containing the ashes of another Swedish hero, the 
brilliant and impetuous Charles XII., who, like a 
vivid coruscation, flashed through the northern 
world, leaving only the memory of his dazzling 
brightness. ‘The tomb is of marble, ornamented 
with gilded copper; and near it are placed the 
clothes and hat through which the assassin’s bullet 
passed that, at Frederickshald, terminated the ex- 
istence of this most extraordinary man. Around 
this chapel also are hung banners and other warlike 
trophies, and amongst them a standard said to have 
been taken by Charles himself from the hands of a 
Polish king.” 

The tomb of the last king, Charles XTV., 
better known by his simple name of Berna- 
dotte, suggests reflections on the strange for- 
tune which raised him, the son of a lawyer 
in the remote Pyrenean town of Pau, from 
the ranks of the French army to a marshal’s 
baton, a dukedom, and the throne of Gustavus 
Vasa. The story of his wife, the Dowager 
Queen, is even more remarkable. Eugenie 
Désirée Clary, the daughter of a merchant 
at Marseilles, was the first love of the Great 
Napoleon. His letters about her appear in 
the recently published ‘Memoirs of King 
Joseph, who married her sister Julie. 
Désirée was already attached to a young 
Swedish merchant, but her father would not 
allow the union. She was then engaged to 
General Duphot, who was murdered at Rome. 
Napoleon pressed his suit with ardour, but 
without success. Touchard Defosse, in his 
‘History of Bernadotte,’ quotes one of his 


vehement sayings to her, remarkably fore-. 


shadowing his future career, “I will give you 
the most splendid existence; perhaps I may 
pass like a meteor, but I dare to assure you 
that the memory of my passage will remain 
behind.” In June, 1795, Napoleon writes to 
Joseph, “ Désirée asks me for my portrait ; I 
am going to have it painted; you will give it 
to her if she still wishes for it; if not, keep 
it yourself.” The attachment, if it ever 
existed on her part, soon died away, and 
during the following winter Napoleon met 
Josephine, whom he married in March, 1796. 
In 1798 Désirée married Bernadotte, then 
distinguished as a general and a diplomatist. 


“Twelve years rolled by, and the Duc de Ponte- 
Corvo was elected Crown Prince of Sweden ; he 
arrived at the capital of his future kingdom with 
his wife, now in the bloom of womanhood. A great 
ball took place, at which was present a burgess of 
repute, a man of influence, married, and the father 
of a family ; with this honourable citizen the Crown 
Princess went forth to dance—he was no other 
than the Swede, her former lover; and from that 
day, whetheras Crown Princess or Queen of Sweden, 
Désirée Clary has always paid a generous attention 
to M. Ardwedsson, the wealthy banker of Stock- 
holm. He was still living when we were in Swe- 
den, having attained a good old age, and holding a 
distinguished position in his order. 

‘When we were honoured with a presentation 
the Queen Dowager was in her sixty-ninth year, 
and had the appearance of enjoying excellent 
health. In person she is rather short and stout, 
her manner is gracious, and her countenance the 
very type of benevolence: while her life seems 
spent in scattering happiness, for her acts of charity 
are innumerable. Since her accession to the proud 
position she has so long held in Sweden, her beha- 
viour has ever been marked by great good sense ; 
while the extreme kindliness of her nature has not 
failed to draw respect from all who have come in 
contact with her.” 


_ Of the existing political condition and rela- 
tion of Denmark and of Sweden, Mr. Scott’s 
volume contains an able and well-timed state- 
ment. In the former country the great ques- 
tions relate to the Crown succession and to 
the Sound dues, of both of which a clear and 
sufficient exposition is given. With regard 
to the larger subject, of the alliance of Sweden 
with the Western Powers, the value of Mr. 
Scott’s remarks is not diminished by the 
prospect of peace, which he believes must 
only be ome, sep: and even if there be a ces- 
sation from open hostilities, the political anta- 
gonism between Russia and England in the 
Baltic will still be carried on by intrigue and 
diplomacy. After fully discussing the ques- 
tion in its various aspects, Mr. Scott thus 
expresses his views as to the means necessary 
for inducing King Oscar and his people to 
enter with decision into the cause of the 
Allies :— 

**To induce King Oscar to take a decided part, 
strong guarantees of future protection and assist- 
ance would probably be required, perhaps some 
promises of direct recompense. What, then, can 
the Allies offer to Sweden for a loyal union with 
their cause? The restoration of Finland is so na- 
turally suggested, that Swedish parties discuss the 
form in which it should be accepted, even before 
they are in a position to claim the gift ; some are 
for an annexation similar to that with Norway, 
giving to the Finns their own constitution and laws, 
so that their liberty might be insured ; others de- 
sire the re-union with Sweden pure and simple, as 
a just reparation and revenge for the disasters of 
1809 ; while a third party think that the union in 
either form would be unwise in policy, and they 
propose that Finland should be made an indepen- 
dent state under a prince nominated by the Allies. 

“‘That Finland should be restored to Sweden 
there cannot be a doubt; but something more 
should be done—the King of Sweden and his heirs 
should be made successors to the Danish Crown. 
Three great objects would thus be accomplished. 
A prince who is the tool of Russia, and hateful to 
the Danish people, would be removed from the sue- 
cession; the Scandinavian race would be united 
under one sovereign, and the aspirations of the 
great majority realised ; and the King of Scandi- 
navia would be strong enough to defend his do- 
minions as well from the ambition of Russia as from 
the insidious attacks of Prussia.” 

On the military and naval establishments 
and resources of the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
and also on their social life and institutions, 
their religious and educational establishments, 
their commerce, industry, and literature, in- 
teresting and valuable information is commu- 
nicated. The appearance of the work is well- 
timed, and will prove useful in drawing 
attention to countries with which it is the 
interest of England to be better acquainted 
and more closely allied. 





The Ballads of Ireland. Collected and 
Edited by Edward Hayes. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh and Dublin: Fullarton and Co. 

Tux richness and variety of this collection of 

the modern ballad literature of Ireland will 

surprise English readers. Mr. Hayes has 
given about four hundred pieces of poetry, 
most of them little known on this side of the 
channel, and almost all strongly redolent of 

Trish character and nationality. A few of 

Moore’s songs appear in the work, and some 

poems that have a place in British literature, 

such as Wolfe’s lines on the burial of Sir John 

Moore, but the great bulk of the book con- 

sists of the lays of minstrels not known to 

general fame. Moreover, almost all the 





ballads are the productions of contemporary 
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or of recent writers, although many of them 
relate to old Celtic periods of the tslend’s his- 
tory, as in the translations of Mangan from 
early Irish minstrelsy. Excepting theabundant 
use of Celtic proper names, and the occasional 
occurrence of vernacular words and phrases, 
the ballads are in their language altogether 
modern and English. They have no marked 
peculiarity of dialect or of manner, such as 
gives character to the Scottish lyrics of 
Robert Burns or of the early Jacobite songs. 
Between the old times of ‘leis Celtic inde- 
pendence and the amalgamation of the nation 
with England, the literature of Ireland is 
almost wholly a blank, and it is too late now 
to look for national peculiarities in the lan- 
guage of this popular lyric poetry. Yet this 
collection proves that the ballads may be 
thoroughly Irish in thought and feeling, 
although English in expression. Most of them 
are intensely national, and to English readers 
they are on this account the more welcome. 

Mr. Hayes arranges the ballads under the 
following heads: — Descriptive, Historical, 
Political, Emigrant, Pathetic, Ballads of the 
Affections, Fairy Ballads, Legendary Ballads, 
Miscellaneous Ballads, and Translated Bal- 
lads ; the latter including only a dozen pieces, 
most of which are out of place in this work, 
and are only admitted because the translators 
are Irishmen. Of this sort are the Russian 
songs translated by Mangan, and Beranger’s 
song of the Cossack, translated by the Rev. 
F. Mahony, except Mr. Hayes intends these 
to signify an Irish sympathy with Cossackism 
in its conflict with the western powers. 

The index shows that the poems are by 
above seventy different authors, while about 
ninety are anonymous, or by writers whose 
initials only are given. Among the names 
best known in England are Thomas Crofton 
Croker, Charles Gavin Duffy, Gerald Griffin, 
Samuel Lover, Dr. William Maginn, James 
Clarence Mangan, Thomas Darcy M‘Gee, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Brief biographi- 
cal notices of most of the authors are inserted, 
as the following of Dr. Maginn :— 

‘‘He was born in Cork in 1794, the son of a 
schoolmaster ; and on his father’s death undertook 
the management of the establishment at the age of 
twenty. In this position he continued till 1817, 
when he became a contributor to ‘ Blackwood,’ 
which had been started that year under the edito- 
rial management of Professor Wilson. Maginn 
was a constant contributor till 1828. He wrote 
without labour and without limit. His thoughts 
gushed forth in exuberant abundance, clothed in 
rich and varied phraseology. He was the first 
Irishman who disclaimed the low, disgusting cari- 
catures which had been written and published in 
London as the songs of Ireland. He repudiated 
the paternity of the ‘Murtagh Delany’ and ‘ Larry 
M‘¥ig’ school of ballads, which were at one time 
so popular on the English stage, but which are 
now regarded as Irish songs only by the vulgar and 
illiterate. Irishmen were then introduced to 
English society, as the drunken helots and gladia- 
tors of old were introduced to disgust and amuse 
their masters ; and much of English dislike and 
many of its prejudices may be traced to this source. 
Maginn married in 1823, and then went to London 
to seek his fortune. His engagements were soon 
numerous, and the opinion entertained of his abili- 
ties may be estimated from the fact that John 
Murray, the publisher, placed Lord Byron’s letters 
and papers in his hands for a biography of the 
poet, shortly after his lordship’s death. Fortunately 
for the memory of Byron, this work fell ultimately 
into the more congenial hands of Moore. In con- 
sequence of some disagreement with Blackwood, 
Maginn established ‘ Fraser's Magazine’ in 1830, 
and became its editor. His writings are scattered 
over the broad field of English periodical literature 





a 


for thirty years. Selections from his articles were 
published previously to his death, under the title 
of ‘Magazine Miscellanies;’ his ‘ Homeric Ballads’ 
have been published since that sad event, which 
occurred in 1841.” 


Notes, explanatory of the descriptive, 
legendary, and historical poems, are also 
given. Some of the best of the ballads are 
anonymous. Those with the signature of 
“ Mary” are as remarkable for their literary 
merit as they are pleasing for their plaintive 
tenderness and warm feeling. Here is one of 
these, entitled 


““WELCOME HOME TO YOU. 


“A hundred thousand welcomes, and’tis time for you to come 

= the far land of the foreigner, to your country and your 
ome, 

Oh! long as we are parted, ever since you went away, 

I never passed a dreamless night or knew an easy day. 


™ ye 7 I would reproach you with the sorrows that 
ore 
Sure the sorrow is all over, now I have you here once more— 
And — nothing but the gladness and the love within my 
eart, 
And the hope, so sweet and/certain, that again we'll never 
part. 
“Did the strangers come around you; with true heart and 
loving hand ‘ 
Did ae comfort and console you when you sickened in their 


an 
Had et smiles to court you, and silver words to 
in: 


Had they hearts more fond and loyal than the hearts you 
left behind ? 


a ~~ quiver on your proud lip, and a paleness on your 
Maybe if they had so loved you, you would not be near me 
Oh! cru was the coldness which my darling’s heart could 
Oh! blessed was whatever sent him back to me again! 

a’ hundred thousand welcomes !—how my heart is gushing 
With the love and joy and wonder thus to see your face once 


more; 

How oo I te? without you through these long, long years 
of woe 

It seems as if t’would kill me to be parted from you now, 


“You'll never part me, darling—there’s a promise in your eye 
I may tend you while I’m living—you will watch me when I 


die ; 
And if death but kindly lead me to the blessed home on high, 
—— hundred thousand welcomes shall await you in the 
8 y ! ” 

As a specimen of the humorous ballads, 
we give part of the story of Molly Mul- 
doon :— 

“It was on a long bright sunny day 
They sat on a green knoll side by side, 
But neither just then had much to say; 
Their hearts were so full that they only tried 
To do anything foolish, just to hide 
What both of them felt, but what Molly denied, 
They pluck’d the speckled daisies that grew 
Close by their arms,—then tore them too; 
And the bright little leaves that they broke from the stalk 
They threw at each other for want of talk ; 
While the heart-lit look and the sunny smile, 
Reflected pure souls without art or guile, 
And every time Molly sighed or smiled, 
Jem felt himself grow as soft as a child; 
And he fancied the sky never looked so bright, 
The grass so green, the daisies so white : 
Everything looked so gay in his sight 
That gladly he’d linger to watch them till night— 
And Molly herself thought each little bird 
Whose warbling notes her calm soul stirred, 
Sang only his lay but by her to be heard, 


“ An Irish courtship’s short and sweet, 
It’s sometimes foolish and indiscreet ; 
But who is wise when his young heart’s heat 
Whips the pulse to a galloping beat— 
Ties up his judgment neck and feet, 
And makes him the slave of a blind conceit ? 
Sneer not, therefore, at the loves of the poor, 
Though their manners be rude their affections are pure ; 
They look not by art, and they love not by rule, 
For their souls are not tempered in fashion’s cold school. 
Oh! give me the love that endures no control 
But the delicate instinct that springs from the soul, 
As the mountain stream gushes its freshness and force, 
Yet obedient, wherever it flows, to its source, 
Yes, give me the love that but nature has taught, 
By rank unallured and by riches unbought ; 
hose very simplicity keeps it secure— 
The love that illumines the hearts of the poor, 
* All blushful was Molly, or shy at least, 
As one week before Lent 
Jem procured her consent 
To go the next Sunday and spake to the priest, 


Shrove-Tuesday was named for the wedding to be, 
And it dawned as bright as they’d wish to see, 
And Jemmy was up at the day’s first peep, 
For the live-long night no wink could he sleep, 
A bran new coat, with a bright big button, 
He took from a chest and carefully put on— 
And brogues as well lampblacked as ever went footay 
Were greased with the fat of a quare sort of mutton! 
Then a tidier gorsoon couldn’t be seen 
Treading the Emerald Sod so green— 
Light was his step and bright was his eye 
As he walked through the slobbery streets of Athy, 
And each girl he passed, bid ‘ God bless him’ and sighed, 
While she wished in her heart that herself was the bride, 


“Hush! here’s the Priest—let not the least 
Whisper be heard till the father has ceased, 
‘Come, bridegroom and bride, 
That the knot may be tied 

Which no power upon earth can hereafter divide,’ 

Up rose the bride and the bridegroom too, 

Anda passage was made for them both to walk through; 
And his Rev’rence stood with a sanctified face, 
Which spread its infection around the place. 
The bridesmaid bustled and whispered the bride, 
Who felt so confused that she almost cried, 

But at last bore up and walked forward, where 
The father was standing with solemn air; 
The bridegroom was following after with pride, 
When his piercing eye something awful espied! 
He stopped and sighed, 
Looked round and tried 
To tell what he saw, but his tongue denied : 
With a spring and a roar, 
He jumped to the door, 
And the bride laid her eyes on the bridegroom no more! 


“Some years sped on, 
Yet heard no one 
Of Jemmy O’Hare, or where he had gone. 
But since the night of that widow’d feast, 
The strength of poor Molly had ever decreas’d ; 
Till, at length, from earth’s sorrow her soul releas’d, 
Fled up to be ranked with the saints at least. 
And the morning poor Molly to live had ceased, 
Just five years after the widow’d feast, 
An American letter was brought to the priest, 
Telling of Jemmy O’Hare deceased ! 
Who, ere his death, 
With his latest breath, 
To a spiritual father unburdened his breast 
And the cause of his sudden departure confest,— 
‘Oh! Father,’ says he, ‘I’ve not long to live, 
So I’ll freely confess, and hope you'll forgive— 
That same Molly Muldoon, sure I loved her indeed; 
Ay, as well as the Creed 
That was never forsaken by one of my breed; 
But I couldn’t have married her after I saw’— 
‘Saw what?’ cried the Father desirous to hear— 
And the chair that he sat in unconsciously rocking— 
*Not in her ‘karacter,’ yer Rev’rince, a flaw’— 
The sick man here dropped a significant tear 
And died as he whispered in the clergyman’s ear—_— 
‘But I saw, God forgive her, a hole in her stocking! 
Had Mr. Hayes mentioned where many of 
the ballads have before been printed, as 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ ‘The Dublin University, 
‘Blackwood,’ or the ‘ Nation’ newspaper, it 
would have been more satisfactory, but to the 
majority of readers even that which we have 
now quoted will have the freshness of novelty, 
The descriptive, legendary, and historical 
ballads have some importance as records of 
the national literature. The political pieces 
also give authentic expressions of the feelings 
and principles of the Irish people in recent 
years. The fact of their now being published 
in a mere literary collection of native poetry, 
is a good and hopeful sign of the im roved 
political state of Ireland. The good time 
will come when Irishmen of Celt and Saxon 
race will sing the songs of their — 
island with as little political feeling as the 
Scotch now have about their old Jacobite 
airs, party spirit being merged in nat 
pride and common patriotism. A preliminary 
dissertation gives an account of Trish litera- 
ture from the days of Milesius and of bas 
Boru, down to those of Daniel O Connell -" 
Gavan Duffy, M.P. To Mr. Duffy the en 
is inscribed, a just tribute to his eo : 
spirit, and his literary labours as editor 0 
‘Nation,’ the influence of which on the re- 
vival of Irish 2 a poetry is unive 
known. The ballads in Mr. Hayes pan 
tion form a rich store of Irish fancy, reo 
and patriotism, and furnish valuable illus 
tions of national character and history. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Pneuma, or the Wandering Soul: A Parable in Rhyme and 
Outline. By the Rev, W. Calvert, M.A., Minor Canon of 
St, Paul’s. Longman and Co, . 

Poems. By Edward Capern, Rural Postman of Bideford, 
Devon. Bogue. R Sis 

Journal of Adventures with the British Army, from the Com- 
mencement of the War to the Taking of Sebastopol. By 
George Cavendish Taylor, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols, 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Syria, and the Syrians; or, Turkey in the Dependencies. 
By Gregory M. Wortabet, of Beyroot. 2 vols. Madden. 
The Military Organization and Administration of France, 

drawn from Official and other Authentic Sources of In- 

formation. By Thomas James Thackeray. Vol. I, T. 

C. Newby. 

Letters on Military Education. By Jacob Omnium, Brad- 
bury and Evans. 

The History of France: from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Part.I. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
FS.A., Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute 
of France. London Printing and Publishing Company. 

Maurice Elvington ; or, One out of Suits with Fortune. An 
Autobiography. Edited by Wilfrid East. 3 Vols. Smith 
Elder, and Co. 

Margaret and Her Bridesmaids, By the author of ‘ Wo- 
man’s Devotion.’ 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

The Geometry of the Three First Books of Euclid, by Direct 
Proof from Definitions alone. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
M.A. Walton and Maberly. 

Iucius Junius Brutus, A Tragedy, in Five Acts, And, 
Mavialo, the Student. A Supernatural Drama, in Five 
Acts. By H. F. Robinson. Bell and Daldy. 

Pyrrhus, the Epirote, An Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
By F. W. Howes, F.R.S.L., F.S.A. With Explanatory 
Notes by the Author. Saunders and Otley. 

Boadicea’s History. A Dramatie Chronicle, in Five Acts. 
By H. W. Pearson. Algar and Street. 

Mr. CaLvERT’S Pneuma, or the Wandering Soul, 

isan allegorical poem, the conception and execu- 

tion of which call for more detailed notice than we 
can give this week. Meanwhile we present the 
summary of the argument of the parable. Pneuma 

(rvedpa, spirit), the youthful daughter of Aon 

(aay, eternity), the King of Ouran (dupavéc, 

heaven), is placed with her imbecile and distorted 

foster-brother, Sarx (cap, flesh), undertheguardian- 
ship of the Lady Ecclesia (eceAyoia, the Church). 

In an evil hour they are inveigled away by Phos- 

phor (gwsgopoc, Lucifer), a rebellious vassal of 

King Mon, and carried off into his mountain 

haunts. Thence they are rescued by the Prince, 

the brother of Pneuma, and through many dangers 
and difficulties effect their return. In conclusion, 

Pneuma is summoned to her father's court, in 

Castle-Ouran, leaving Sarx, until, released from the 

spell which has bound him, and endowed with 

beauty and intellect, he shall be called again to re- 
join her beside King Mion’s throne. In the 
adventures and vicissitudes of the wandering 
soul are represented strikingly many spiritual 
ag and experiences. _ In some parts of the work 

x Calvert has been indebted to other writers of 
: egories of the kind, but in general the ideas are 
saver drawn from the study of scripture and of 
uman nature, and there is true philosophy as 
= as poetry in the book. The illustrations, 
esigned and etched by the author, are most 
spirited and expressive. 

The Poems of Edward Capern, the rural post- 
= at Bideford, Devon, are such as would do 
credit to a writer of higher culture, and possessing 
greater literary advantages. Many of the pieces 
ave = soul of genuine poetry in them, anda 
genial healthy tone pervades the book. 

m ep contribution to the historical litera- 

re eUrimean campaign is the Journal of 

por in the Crimea. Captain Taylor, a 

— + pol of the 95th, hastened to the seat of 
t, and was eye witness of many of the most im- 

ea events of the great siege. When the time 

se a regular history of the war arrives, 

Pa entic and valuable materials will be found in 

..- Captain Taylor speaks in terms of 

_ — of the narrative of Major Hamley, R.A., 

— 0 a graphic descriptions and general accu- 
y of — Russell. His own journal we have 

nda as much interest as any of the more 

accounts of the siege that have appeared. 

% e-3 on Syria and the Syrians, by Gre- 

at , 4 ortabet, although professedly a narra- 

only aon in Syria and Palestine, combines 
valuable information respecting the policy 
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of Turkey in the management of her dependencies ; 
a book at the present juncture well-timed, and 
likely to be as useful to the statesman, as it is cer- 
tainly interesting to the general reader. 

On the Military Organization and Administra- 
tion of France, Captain Thackeray’s work, of which 
the first part only is yet published, presents a full 
and clear account, derived from official and other 
authentic sources of information. The whole sys- 
tem of the French army is admirably organised ; 
and although there are some points of administra- 
tive detail scarcely applicable to our military usages 
and social ideas, there is much in every department 
of the service in which the practical wisdom and 
tried experience of the French authorities might 
be usefully made available in England. 

More hopeful than any change in the administra- 
tion of the British army, is the prospect of improve- 
ment in the education of its officers. The letters 
on this subject that appeared in ‘The Times’ last 
year, by the sensible and spirited writer known by 
the name of “‘ Jacob Omnium,” are reprinted, with 
appendix of facts and documents, illustrating and 
enforcing his views. In this appendix will be 
found a summary account of the best continental 
systems of military education. 

Mr. Wright’s archeological acquirements, and 
his acquaintance with the writings of the old 
chroniclers, as well as the modern historians of 
France, ought to qualify him for the work which 
he has undertaken, a History of France from the 
Earliest Times. The Introduction contains an able 
sketch of the philosophy of French history, or the 
principles developed and operative in its successive 
epochs. From the tone of this introduction, and 
the authorities there referred to, we augur well for 
the manner in which the whole work will be writ- 
ten. The first number, for it is to appear in parts, 
comprises the period from the earliest authenti¢ re- 
cords down to the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, when the Merovingian dynasty was dying 
away, and the Mayors of the Palace exercised the 
authority of the realm. The work is to be illus- 
trated with steel engravings, the specimens of which 
in the present part are beautifully executed 
—Charlemagne, Napoleon II. (from the portrait 
by Bosselman), and a picture of Queen Victoria 
at the Tuileries. 

Mr. Wedgwood, who has made the principles of 
geometrical demonstration the subject of long 
study, now turns some of his speculations to 
practical use in preparing an elementary Manual 
of Geometry, founded, as he believes, on a 
greatly improved system. We cannot enter at 
present into any discussion of Mr. Wedgwood’s 
views; but briefly we may state that he 
rejects the axioms, or so-called self-evident 
truths, which are arbitrarily affixed to the defini- 
tions of Euclid; and he lays down, as a basis of 
his system, certain propositions drawn from a meta- 
physical analysis of the conceptions of body, space, 
and form. The conception of geometrical figures 
is drawn from the comparison of the motion of a 
point, from one instant to another, in various 
directions. The exposition of the true analysis of 
a plane is ingenious, but we question the propriety 
of admitting into pure geometry ideas of motion or 
succession, instead of the mind regarding each 
object in its totality in absolute position. Admitting 
Mr. Wedgwood’s principles, his system is compact 
and simple, and has the advantage of dispensing 
with the axioms, and also with ex abswrdoreasoning, 
and establishing each proposition by direct de- 
monstration. 

The Dramatic Poems, whose titles we have 
placed together, are founded on historical subjects, 
and will please the classical scholar, though less 
adapted for popular appreciation. Mr. Robinson 
also gives what he calls a supernatural drama, a 
story of the days of the alchemists, and of old 
baronial times, in which are introduced fairies and 
other legendary and imaginary personages and 
mechanism. Mr. Pearson’s ‘ Boadicea’ is printed 
at Cape Town, and the publication of a drama on 
early British history, in a modern British colony, 
suggests remarkable reflections on the revolutions 
of empires, 





New Editions. 
Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. G. Routledge and Co, 
Rose D’Albret. A Romance. (The Parlour Library, No, 

138). By G. P. R. James, Hodgson. 

The Beauties of the Bible. In Ten Lectures. By William 

Leask. Second Edition. Partridge and Co. 

The Pirates of the Mississippi. By Frederick Gerstacker, 

Translated from the German. Routledge and Co. 

The Doomed Ship ; or, The Wreck of the Arctic Regions, 

By William Hurton. A New Edition, Willoughby. 

A German Reading Book. By G. Solling, A New Edition, 

Williams and Norgate. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. are following up the 
re-issue of the novels of Bulwer by the publication 
of those of Marryat, the series commencing with 
‘Peter Simple.’ Of all the enterprises in cheap 
literature, none has been so surprising as this 
scheme of complete and cheap editions of the works 
of standard novelists. The whole of the numerous 
novels and romances of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
in twenty volumes, may now be purchased for the 
sum of thirty-one shillings and sixpence, exactly 
the price at which each work was sold on its first 
appearance. Upwards of half a million of volumes 
are stated to have been sold within two years, and 
the works of Captain Marryat are likely to have 
at least as great a sale. 

To the new edition of The German Reader, by 
Mr. Solling, teacher in the Charter-house School, 
considerable additions are made, and questions are 
appended to each subject, rendering the work mora 
useful as a class-book. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The Great Arctic Mystery. By ror SvpBovAcvopevor, 
Chapman and Hall. 

Companion to the Almanacks, containing Useful Lessons in 
Gardening, &c. By George Glenny, F.H.S. Houlston 


and Stoneman. 
Continental Economy. What to See and How to See it, 


with 5000 Hints from Dover to Mont Blane, By John 

Gordon Lomax. Published by the Author, 

The English Sabbath, considered in its Bigieshe Spiritual, 
and Social Bearings. By W. B. Mackenzie, M.A. 
Knight and Son. 

On the Study of Medicine. 
Sutherland and Knox. 

Tue pamphlet on the Great Arctic Mystery, 
which professes to be the work of more than one 
individual, has for its main object to show that 
Dr. Rae, who claims the reward of 10,000/., offered 
by the Admiralty to any party or parties who, by 
virtue of his or their efforts, ascertain Franklin’s 
fate, has really made no efforts at all to ascertain his 
fate, a conclusion fully borne out by his track-chart 
and official despatches. Within the compass of a 
few pages an able summary is given of the recent 
steps taken to clear up this great arctic mystery, 
and the writer or writers command attention by 
their intimate acquaintance with arctic matters, 
which is apparent throughout. : 

Mr. Glenny’s Companion to the Almanacks 
contains a variety of useful information on horti- 
cultural and floricultural subjects. Generally in 
matters of practical experience Mr. Glenny’s state- 
ments and advices are worthy of being received, 
but on some points of opinion and of taste he is 
eccentric and heretical. To give but one instance, 
an article, Ought Cottagers to grow Flowers ?’ is 
answered by Mr. Glenny in the negative, who 
maintains that ‘‘ giving prizes to cottagers for 
flowers does immeasurable harm, by encouraging 
unprofitable labour, by exciting a sort of ambition 
that can only be gratified by a waste of money or 
the destruction of morals, and, under the best and 
most favourable circumstances, a waste of time.’ 
Mr. Glenny would have the labourer enjoy a mere 
animal existence, incapable of honourable ambition 
or pleasurable taste. It is quite possible that thé 
humblest grower and consumer of turnips and 
potatoes may also be able to cultivate and enjoy 
pinks or pansies. The love and the culture of 
flowers is not a luxury of the rich alone, and it is 
a shame that a floriculturist like Mr. Glenny should 
wish the poor shut out from such enjoyments. 

Mr. Lomax gives, in his little book on Conti- 
nental Economy, a variety of practical hints to 
travellers, the results of his own experience and 
observation during a recent tour, as well as for 
many years while in the service of the General 
Steam Navigation Company. How to combine 
| pleasure with economy, and to make the most of 


By John Struthers, M.D, 
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a moderate stock, both of time and money, in a 
short visit to the Continent, this unassuming hand- 
book usefully shows. A list of good and reason- 
able hotels appears among the useful hints, the 
information in ordinary guide-books on this point 
being little to be trusted, or intended only for 
wealthy milords. 

Dr. Struther’s Discourse on the Study of Medi- 
cine was delivered to his class in connexion with 
the College of Surgeons at Edinburgh. It con- 
tains liberal and sensible views on medical educa- 
tion, worthy of being brought before professional 
students in other schools of medicine. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


THE portions of the Bayeux Tapestry represented 
on the opposite page, in illustration of the work 
of Mr. Collingwuod Bruce, reviewed at p. 79, 
have been drawn from Stothard’s fac-simile ren- 
dering of the original, in the ‘ Archeologia’ of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The scale is about one- 
tenth of the full size. The first example exhibits 
a portion of the opening compartment of the 
Tapestry. The Royal Confessor appears attired 
after a truly Saxon fashion, and surrounded with 
accessories truly Saxon, with all his kingly insig- 
nia, giving audience to two personages of rank, of 
whom one is evidently the Harold who figures so 
often and so conspicuously throughout the em- 
broidered legend. Harold and his companion 
stand to receive the royal command upon some 
matter of grave importance ; it would seem to be 
no less a matter than the mission of the son of 
Godwin to William the Norman, to bear to him 
the tidings of his being appointed to succeed King 
Edward on the throne of England. The early 
chroniclers have left it on record that, in their 
days, many men held it to be an historical fact, 
that Edward sent such a message, and that Harold 
was the messenger. The Tapestry being designed 
to vindicate the lawfulness of William’s title, no 
less than to form a graphic memorial’ of the 
‘crowning victory” which made him king as 
well de facto as de jure, this alleged embassage of 
Harold himself would form a most fitting com- 
mencement for the group. of historical pictures. 
Harold at once sets forth to execute the significant 
commission which had been entrusted to him by 
the king. The legend above the figures here in- 
forms us that HAROLD DVX ANGLORVM ET SVI 
MILITES EQVITANT AD BOSHAM—Harold the English 
chief and his knights ride to Bosham. Bosham is 
a hamlet on the sea-coast of Sussex, near to 
Chichester, which still retains its ancient name. 
In those days it was the property of Harold, who 
had there a marine villa: it also then enjoyed some 
importance as a port. Harold rides in advance of 
the mounted figures who represent his retinue: 
on his fist sits his unhooded hawk (the hood was 
introduced from the East about A.D. 1200), and 
before him run his dogs—hawks and dogs were 
both attributes of high rank among the Saxons. 

In the next compartment (which is but little re- 
moved from the first in the original) the church is 
represented, whither the Saxon thane repaired for 
the discharge of his devotional exercises previous 
to his embarkation. Two of the party are seen 
without the edifice in a half-kneeling posture, to 
denote the occupation of those who had entered 
within its walls. The architecture in this instance, 
“and also throughout the Tapestry, is worthy of at- 
tentive consideration ; it is unquestionably that of 
the period of the Conquest. Close at hand is the 
villa, where, in an apartment raised on an arcade 
of rounded arches, Harold and his guests pledge 
each other in bowls and drinking-horns of goodly 
capacity. They are disturbed by a messenger who, 
having in vain sought to warn them by the blast of 
his horn, now ascends the external steps and sum- 
mons them, with energetic action, to the water- 
side, where all is in readiness for their departure. 
The embarkation, a curious scene, is at once ef- 
fected. The ship of the chief lies close in, and her 
crew are seen in attitudes which denote their zeal- 





ous assiduity. Harold leads the way. Having 
stripped off his lower garments, this most powerful 
of English subjects wades into the sea. ‘‘ His 
companions follow him in similar guise. Harold 
has, as usual, his hawk upon his fist; and he and 
his companion (the representative of the rest), more 
careful of their hounds than of themselves, carry 
them dryshod on board the ship.” Mr. Bruce here 
observes that ‘“‘no satisfactory explanation has 
been given of the peculiar implement held in the 
left hand of the attendant who is next but one to 
Harold.” May not this be the messenger himself, 
who still holds the horn which had failed to induce 
his lord to break up his festive revels ? 

Our third scene represents the return of Harold, 
who, on again reaching in safety his native land, 
lost no time in repairing to court. VENIT AD 
EDVARDVM REGEM—He came to King Edward. 
We see him in the presence of his sovereign, before 
whom he bows with respect, and received with out- 
stretched hands the justly-deserved rebuke. which 
awaits him. The figure behind Harold (not intro- 
duced into our engraving) is that of one of the royal 
guards, who holds his axe with its edge towards 
the earl. ‘The king is evidently reproving him 
sharply ; but the attendant on the right of the king 
having the edge of his axe turned away from 
Harold, shows that the result of the interview was 
a pardon.” The serious nature of this interview, 
however, is strongly corroborative of the theory 
that Harold, having left England on an important 
public mission, had returned without success, and in- 
deed in disgrace. We next meet with the funeral 
of the king. The Confessor did not survive long 
after the return of Harold. Accordingly, in close 
connexion with the last audience which he granted 
to Harold, the remains of the last Saxon Edward 
appear in the act of being carried, in accordance 
with his express desire, to that church which, with 
pious care and royal munificence, he had himself 
built at Westminster, and dedicated to St. Peter 
the Apostle. The legend runs thus :—HIC PORTA- 
TVR CORPVS EDVARDI REGIS AD ECCLESIAM PETRI 
APOSTOLI—Here the body of King Edward is car- 
ried to the church of Peter the Apostle. The church 
is a Norman edifice of the earliest character, and 
in the most simple style. It possesses strong claims 
upon our warmest sympathies, however, since this 
church of the Confessor was the first stone-built 
‘* Westminster Abbey,” and probably the first im- 
portant ecclesiastical structure in that material 
which was completed in England before the esta- 
blishment of the Norman power. The circumstance 
of the workman being introduced in the act of fix- 
ing the weathercock, would seem to indicate that 
the building was but just completed when the in- 
terment of the royal builder took place in it. Over 
the nave of the church appears, issuing from a 
cloud, the finger of Providence, ‘to indicate that 
it was the will of God that the remains of the de- 
parted king should be deposited in that building. 
A similar hand appears on the coins of some of the 
Roman emperors, and in several of the sculptures 
of the catacombs at Rome. This is an indication 
that the artist” of the Tapestry ‘‘was acquainted 
with the Roman method of treating suck subjects.” 
The funeral procession is characterised by a marked 
simplicity, and by the absence of all ostentatious 
display. Harold soon occupied the vacant throne. 
Again an English ship sought the Norman coast ; 
but it was to report the accession of Harold that 
the voyage was made, and not to bring back Duke 
William to the peaceful inheritance of the Confes- 
sor’s important bequest. The resolution of William 
was rapidly formed: he would enforce his title to 
the English crown at the point of his good sword. 
The necessary preparations are made forthwith. 
Of these, the foremost and the most serious would 
be the construction and equipment of a transport- 
fleet. 

Our concluding scene is devoted to a represen- 
tation of the Norman Duke commanding that 
ships should be built—wILLELM Dvx IVSSIT NAVES 
EDIFICARE— Duke William commands to build 
ships. The command is given in a manner which 
ensures immediate and exact obedience. Seated 
in his ducal chair, with his half-brother Odo by 





——— 
his side, and evidently in high wrath at the 

of Harold having taken the initiative after y 
formidable a fashion, William issues his orders jy 
the master shipwright. This functionary holdsin his 
hand an axe of. peculiar form, and he receives hig 
instructions from his sovereign with beconi 
attention, The work of the ship-building is ney 
shown, in the act of being carried on in eames, 
‘*Trees are being felled, and the planks prepare, 
Presently the ships have assumed their proper 
shape, and we see them being drawn towards the 
shore.” The ships themselves are of small burden, 
their numbers compensating for the limited cap. 
city of each vessel. The trees which should furnish 
the timber for constructing this memorable flotilla 
are not such as appear in the groves and forests with 
which we are familiar; still, they found a congenial 
soil in the pages of the Saxon and Norman illuni- 
nators: nor does the Tapestry of Bayeux appear 
to have been in any respect less favourable to 
their growth. The artists of those days did not 
extend their habitual accuracy of representation to 
natural objects ; these they were content to depict 
after a conventional method. 

Above and below the central portion of the roll, 
which is devoted to the historical pictures of the 
embroidered chronicle, are ornamented borders; 
these comprise various fanciful and other figures, 
associated occasionally—and occasionally only— 
with the main incidents of the Tapestry. 


THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


Str,—Having read with attention the reports of 
the proceedings in connexion with the Literary 
Fund, and the comments that have since appeared 
in various journals, I ask leave to state the opinion 
of a working literary man, not mixed up with the 
controversy. The manner in which this mischievow 
agitation has been conducted has tended to damage 
rather than to serve the Fund. Instead of honour 
ably striving to increase the numbers of sub 
scribers, the supporters of the resolution, by scat 
tering vague imputations of mismanagement and 
abuse, have brought the income down, so that the 
proportion expended in management is now made 
to appear unduly large. The unworthy threats of 
some members connected with the public press 
continue a system of agitation and misrepreset- 
tation, render it more incumbent on the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ to bring the real state of the case befor 
that class of readers who have been hitherto the 
principal supporters of the Fund. The ‘Atheneum, 
in its remarks on the vote by which the resolution 
was negatived, represents the majority as “truly 
honourable gentlemen, but not men of letters, and, 
with one or two exceptions, not much known to 
the general public.” On the other side, the sam 
journal adds, ‘‘were ranged the whole literary 
strength of the Society, those gentlemen whos 
names are best known tothe outside world.” ‘Thea 
follows a selection from the list of the minonty, 
those being of course chosen of greatest literary 
celebrity, and best known to the outside worll— 
Dr. Arnott, Professor Ansted, John Bruce, SirB. 
Belcher,* P. Cunningham, C. Dickens, C. 
Dilke, C. Wentworth Dilke, Hepworth Dixon, 
John Forster, Gaspey, J. Holmes, Mark Lema, 
Westland Marston, Sir C. Pasley, B. W. Procter 
(Barry Cornwall), Albert Smith, and B. Webster. 
Mr. Dickens, with his usual impulsiveness 
good nature, has been: induced to take the — 
ship of this unseemly agitation, and his name: - 
given it a passing popularity, but its true * 
racter only requires to be known to receive I 
condemnation of the best friends of literature. 
do not see in the list of the minority the names 
Macaulay, Mahon, Hallam, Grote, Bulwer, Mur, 
Whewell, Milman, Lyell, Murchison, Faraday, 
Disraeli, Tennyson, Carlyle, and many = 
known a little to the outside world, Albert Smt, 
Mark Lemon, and other worthy representative, 
light literature, are certainly in the list, and heamet 
periodicals are also represented, including, amor 


* Sir E, Belcher informs us that he did not vote on ete 





side, 
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The Return of Harold, and the Funeral of the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. 
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PORTIONS OF THE BAYEUX TAFESTRY. — (Reduced from the Vetusta Monumenta.) 








See pp. 79 and 84, 
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———————— - 
the literati of the ‘Atheneum,’ and its most re- 
table printer ; but it is simply a mis-statement 
to describe literary men as on one side, and mere 
trons of literature—or, as another critic some- 
what contemptuously describes them, booksellers, 
printers, and stationers, on the other. The agi- 
tatorsare, with two or three exceptions, only Dit 
minorum gentium, the Momuses, Pans, and Satyrs 
of letters, the erratic meteors, not the higher 
powers and fixed stars of literature. As your 
article last week ably showed, no greater ca- 
lamity could befall the Fund than passing into 
the hands of these agitators. Not only would the 
aid of the wealthy and generous subscribers be 
withdrawn (for it is, after all a Charitable Fund, 
and totally distinct in its object from a Guild or 
Mutual Benefit Club), but the institution would 
lose the support of the higher class of literary men, 
if its management fell into the power of these 
“gentlemen best known to the outside world,” 
whatever that may mean. It had a great deal 
better be left in the hands of those who have the 
confidence and respect of ‘‘ the literary world,”’ for 
the benefit of whom the Fund was established. 


VERAX. 

























































































** The above is one of numerous communica- 
tions on the same subject, all heartily concurring 
in the decision of the last General Meeting of the 
Literary Fund. Our correspondent adverts to the 
untruthfulness of more than one contemporary as 
to the character of the majority. He does not, 
however, possess the same means as ourselves of 
disproving the wilful misrepresentations of the 
true nature of the vote—we can call it by no 
milder name. In that majority we observed Sir 
Henry Ellis, Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. Birch, Mr. Bell, 
Dr. Croly, Dr. Roget, Mr. Prior, Mr. George 
| Godwin, Mr. Tooke, Sir John Forbes, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Kaye, the Rev. T. Hartwell 
Home, Mr. Theodore Martin, Mr. Fairholt, 
Mr, Thomas Webster, the Rev. Henry Alford, 
and others, some of them highly distinguished, 
and all well known as literary men. It is true, 
literature is not their profession ; neither has it at 
any time been that of the majority of authors 
whose works constitute our classics. If the gen- 
tlemen named above are to be excluded from the 
ranks of literary men upon this ground, let Mr. 
Dickens's list be pruned upon the same principle, 
and what will be the result? Mr. Forster, who 
enjoys a salary as Secretary to the Commissioners 
of Lunacy; Mr. Procter, who, by songs and son- 
nets, relieves the tediur: of his duties as one of 
these Commissioners; Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
Who is not without an interest in the return of 
Government quarter-day; Sir E. Belcher, Pro- 
fessor Ansted, Dr. Arnott, and Sir C. Pasley,—to 
all of whom literature is a cane and not a crutch, 
mt all vanish from the ‘Atheneum’ roll of 
‘eminent hands.” Of the residuum, who but Mr. 
Dickens, or the journalists who compose it, will 

ast? The assumption of “all the talents” for 
the defeated minority is in the same spirit of insult- 
ing braggadocio which characterised the speeches 
of Mr. Dickens and his allies ; and it is well the 
public should know to what arts of misrepresenta- 
ton these professed friends-—but real enemies—of 
Madmirable institution resort in support of their 
‘unworthy agitation. The ‘ Atheneum,’ moreover, 
minuates that the majority was secured by the 
Votes of the officials. This we have ascertained to 
be as unfounded as the statement that “the whole 
etary strength of the Society was ranged” on 

side of the minority. Among the fifty-one 
vho voted for Mr. Murray’s amendment, only six- 
en officials were present to vote, still leaving a 
hajrity of independent members. Yet why say 
ndent? It was not the acts or conduct of 

the officials which were impeached, but certain 
tems of expenditure previously sanctioned by the 
“ley itself, Why these gentlemen, therefore, 
he hot vote on a matter not personal to them- 

"@, but affecting the well-being of theinstitution 

Yhich they are the guardians, may be left to the 

lusite logicians who had this movement to ex- 
We trust the friends of the Fund will inquire 






















































































































































































for themselves, and not take their ideas from the 
organs of these gentlemen. If they do, we are 
satisfied that next year a still more formidable de- 
feat awaits Mr. Dilke and his coadjutors. With 
how little confidence could the management of 
such an institution be entrusted to men who, in 
their reports of its proceedings, have shown such 
an utter disregard of truth and principle! 


ROBERT CRUIKSHANK, 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
AN eminent artist, a facetious companion, and a 
kindly man, is gone to the “house appointed for 
all living.” Robert Cruikshank, brother of the 
celebrated George, died on the 18th inst., of bron- 
chitis, in the 66th year of his age. Let him not 
pass away without some brief record of admiration 
and regret. 

A portion of his early life was spent at sea, and 
he was wont to recal those happy days, when he 
proudly walked the quarter-deck in the uniform of 
his sovereign, and was ready to fight the battles of 
his country. But he was born to be an artist. 
His father was one of considerable repuiation, and 
his brother was steadily earning the fame that he 
has since so meritoriously won. For many years 
he illustrated the comic publications (good and bad) 
of his day. ‘ Life in London,’ and such like gal- 
limaufries of Grub-street balderdash and buf- 
foonery, owe their chief attractions to his eccentric 
genius, which is the salt that kept, and still keeps 
them from corruption. These he sarcastically 
called his ‘‘ pot-boilers,” to provide for the day that 
was passing. His pencil drawings on wood were 
exceedingly delicate and graceful. With all the 
skill and care of the engraver, they lost their 
beauty in the cutting, and when transferred to 
paper looked mediocre. Some of his best designs 
are to be found in ‘Cumberland’s British and 
Minor Theatre.’ For this employment he was pe- 
culiarly well qualified, from his long familiarity 
with the stage before and behind the curtain. It 
is, however, in his water-colour drawings that he 
made for private patrons that his genius is seen to 
the best advantage. He was apt to conceive, 
and prompt to execute. He had a quick eye, and 
a ready hand. His humour was broad and origi- 
nal, and his fun of the ‘Tam O’Shanter’ fashion, 
unearthly, riotous, and rollicking. His phantas- 
magoria of odd faces and forms is such as could 
only be conjured up by a consummate master of 
the grotesque. He is a pictorial alchymist, ex- 
tracting from the most unlikely elements matter 
for merriment. The very stones of the street look 
up and laugh at you. With all this drollery and 
extravagance, his drawing is anatomically correct, 
his details are minute, expressive, and of exquisite 
finish, and his colouring is delicate and beautiful. 
The best efforts of Gilray and Rowlandson may not 
compare with them. Of these choice specimens 
there are unhappily but few. He could afford. 
neither time nor study to produce them, -unless a 
patron came forth, and then their production was 
his especial delight. He had his failings—who 
has not!—his vicissitudes of fortune—his lights 
and shadows. But whether too powerfully re- 
freshed after exhilarating a midnight party with 
his pleasantries—whether the liberal master of an 
expensive household—orthe poverty- pinched tenant 
of a humble lodging, he never forgot that he be- 
longed to a profession that required he should be a 
gentleman. He was tolerably well read, and 
agreeably communicative—somewhat in the Cam- 
byses’ vein at times, but more ludicrous than of- 
fensive. Among the amusements of his very 
limited leisure was archery. He was an expert 
toxopholite, and might have drawn a bow with 
William Tell, and come off as triumphantly ! 

To his brother George he was greatly attached, 
and so far from being jealous of his superior talent, 
that might perhaps have cast a shade over his own, 
he always spoke of it with affectionate admiration. 
To the liberality, good advice, and example of that 
brother he acknowledged himself deeply indebted. 

For many years I was in friendly communication 





withhim, Some of his finest drawings are in my 


possession. Though a fluent talker, he was a taci- 
turn correspondent. He communicated his thoughts 
and wishes in quaint hieroglyphics, which spoke 
quite as plainly as round-hand. His fun would 
not unfrequently ooze from the inside to the outside 
of the letter, in the shape of a comical device, sug- 
gested by his wild fancy, to the no small amuses 
ment of the wondering postman, who accompanied 
its delivery with a broad grin! 

The last drawing that he made for me (an illuse 
tration to ‘Barnabe Itinerarium’) is worthy of his 
best days. This was several months ago. He 
was then in full health and spirits. After a slight 
refection, and some pleasant talk, we parted (as 
we had always done) in cordiality and good- 
humour. Vale/ 


Canonbury, March, 1856, GrokGE DANIEL. 








THE GALLERY OF HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


Sir, —To the late Sir Robert Peel is due the credit 
of the idea of forming a gallery of the Portraits of 
British Worthies. It is true it was with him, 
practically, a private and not a national affair ; 
and for years before his death he was engaged in 
gathering, at Drayton Manor, what Lord Stanhope 
suggests Parliament should now do for the country 
by an annual grant from the public purse. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the name of Sir 
Robert Peel should in some way be alluded to, in 
your late article, while commenting upon the pro- 
ject now before the House of Lords; and it is 
with respect to an error in that allusion I now 
address you. The portrait of Sir William Black- 
stone was not purchased of the descendant of the 
eminent judge, by Sir Robert Peel, ‘“‘at a lower 
rate than the market price, with a view to its being 
afterwards repurchased,” but was secured, on com- 
mission, by him at a sale by public auction in 
Chancery-lane, where a relative of mine was the last 
bidder but one, and who only ceased bidding when 
it was privately reported that Sir Robert Peel in- 
tended to have the portrait at any price. Thus 
much in explanation of the circumstances under 
which Sir Robert Peel bought Judge Blackstone’s 
well-known portrait by Gainsborough. 

With respect to the proposal of Lord Stanhope, 
before the House of Peers, difficulties present 
themselves at the outset, apart from the mere 
money question, about which, I venture to predict, 
there will be none, but rather in respect of what 
qualifications or limitations shall determine the ad- 
mission or exclusion of portraits in the aes 
National Gallery of British Worthies. would 
myself express a strong hope that the patriotism of 
the British people should not, in the first instance, 
at all events, be unduly repressed in those voluntary 
offerings of historic portraits from their own gal- 
leries, cabinets, or even more humble collections, 
to the public gallery, a result that may be reason- 
ably expected, in the event of Lord Stanhope’s 
scheme being adopted by Parliament. It would be 
easy, and quite time hereafter, with the materials 
at disposal, to make a selection from the portraits 
gathered by contribution or by judicious purchase, 
and place them in a sort of pictorial Valhalla or 
Pantheon, assigned to the most worthy of worthies. 
This description of lay canonization could be carried 
out by a council of selection or court of appeal, spe- 
cially appointed to determine whom it was desira- 
ble to honour. I happen to know, myself, of a 
fine original portrait of Bishop Burnet, which, at 
its present owner’s bidding, would be prepared to 
leap down from the walls and join the National 
Portrait Gallery. But it would seem that bishops 
are not contemplated in the scope of some of the 
resolutions suggested by the Peers, although the 
Historian of his Own Time might on other 
grounds probably claim admission. I also know 
of a fine original portrait of the great Lord Somers 
that might be offered, but which, as that of a law- 
yer, would, according to the resolution alluded to, 
knock in vain for admission, unless the eloquence 
of a Macaulay could plead relaxation of the 
limits in his especial favour. Again, on the ques- 
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the literati of the ‘Athenzeum,’ and its most re- 
spectable printer ; but it is simply a mis-statement 
to describe literary men as on one side, and mere 
patrons of literature—or, as another critic some- 
what contemptuously describes them, booksellers, 
printers, and stationers, on the other. The agi- 
tators are, with two or three exceptions, only Diz 
minorum gentium, the Momuses, Pans, and Satyrs 
of letters, the erratic meteors, not the higher 
powers and fixed stars of literature. As your 
article last week ably showed, no greater ca- 
lamity could befall the Fund than passing into 
the hands of these agitators. Not only would the 
aid of the wealthy and generous subscribers be 
withdrawn (for it is, after all a Charitable Fund, 
and totally distinct in its object from a Guild or 
Mutual Benefit Club), but the institution would 
lose the support of the higher class of literary men, 
if its management fell into the power of these 
“gentlemen best known to the outside world,” 
whatever that may mean. It had a great deal 
better be left in the hands of those who have the 
confidence and respect of “the literary world,” for 
the benefit of whom the Fund was established. 


VERAX. 


** The above is one of numerous communica- 
tions on the same subject, all heartily concurring 
in the decision of the last General Meeting of the 
Literary Fund. Our correspondent adverts to the 
untruthfulness of more than one contemporary as 
to the character of the majority. He does not, 
however, possess the same means as ourselves of 
disproving the wilful misrepresentations of the 
true nature of the vote—we can call it by no 
milder name. In that majority we observed Sir 
Henry Ellis, Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. Birch, Mr. Bell, 
Dr. Croly, Dr. Roget, Mr. Prior, Mr. George 
Godwin, Mr. Tooke, Sir John Forbes, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Kaye, the Rev. T. Hartwell 
Horne, Mr. Theodore Martin, Mr. Fairholt, 
Mr. Thomas Webster, the Rev. Henry Alford, 
and others, some of them highly distinguished, 
and all well known as literary men. It is true, 
literature is not their profession ; neither has it at 
any time been that of the majority of authors 
whose works constitute our classics. If the gen- 
tlemen named above are to be excluded from the 
ranks of literary men upon this ground, let Mr. 
Dickens's list be pruned upon the same principle, 
and what will be the result?) Mr. Forster, who 
enjoys a salary as Secretary to the Commissioners 
of Lunacy; Mr. Procter, who, by songs and son- 
nets, relieves the tedium of his duties as one of 
these Commissioners; Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
who 18 not without an interest in the return of 
Government quarter-day; Sir E. Belcher, Pro- 
fessor Ansted, Dr. Aynott, and Sir C. Pasley,—to 
all of whom literature is a cane and not a crutch, 
mat all vanish from the ‘Atheneum’ roll of 

eminent hands.” Of the residuum, who but Mr. 
Dickens, or the journalists who compose it, will 
boast? The assumption of “all the talents” for 
the defeated minority is in the same spirit of insult- 
Ing braggadocio which characterised the speeches 
of Mr. Dickens and his allies ; and it is well the 
public should know to what arts of misrepresenta- 
tion these professed friends—but real enemies—of 
an admirable institution resort in support of their 
unworthy agitation. The ‘ Atheneum,’ moreover, 
isinuates that the majority was secured by the 
go of the officials. This we have ascertained to 
. 4s unfounded as the statement that “the whole 
iterary strength of the Society was ranged” on 
the side of the minority. Among the fifty-one 
who voted for Mr. Murray’s amendment, only six- 
teen officials were present to vote, still leaving a 
inajority of independent members. Yet why say 


hi*Pendent 2 It was not the acts or conduct of 
the officials which were impeached, but certain 
items of ex 


is of expenditure previously sanctioned by the 
F ef itself. Why these gentlemen, therefore, 
ite = vote on a matter not personal to them- 
a oo “¢ affecting the well-being of the institution 
pee ch they are the guardians, may be left to the 

—. logicians who had this movement to ex- 
Plain, We trust the friends of the Fund will inquire 








for themselves, and not take their ideas from the 
organs of these gentlemen. If they do, we are 
satisfied that next year a still more formidable de- 
feat awaits Mr. Dilke and his coadjutors. With 
how little confidence could the management of 
such an institution be entrusted to men who, in 
their reports of its proceedings, have shown such 
an utter disregard of truth and principle! 


ROBERT CRUIKSHANK, 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
AN eminent artist, a facetious companion, and a 
kindly man, is gone to the “house appointed for 
all living.” Robert Cruikshank, brother of the 
celebrated George, died on the 13th inst., of bron- 
chitis, in the 66th year of his age. Let him not 
pass away without some brief record of admiration 
and regret, 

A portion of his early life was spent at sea, and 
he was wont to recal those happy days, when he 
proudly walked the quarter-deck in the uniform of 
his sovereign, and was ready to fight the battles of 
his country. But he was born to be an artist. 
His father was one of considerable reputation, and 
his brother was steadily earning the fame that he 
has since so meritoriously won. For many years 
he illustrated the comic publications (good and bad) 
of his day. ‘ Life in London,’ and such like gal- 
limaufries of Grub-street balderdash and buf- 
foonery, owe their chief attractions to his eccentric 
genius, which is the salt that kept, and still keeps 
them from corruption. These he sarcastically 
called his ‘‘ pot-boilers,” to provide for the day that 
was passing. His pencil drawings on wood were 
exceedingly delicate and graceful. With all the 
skill and care of the engraver, they lost their 
beauty in the cutting, and when transferred to 
paper looked mediocre. Some of his best designs 
are to be found in ‘Cumberland’s British and 
Minor Theatre.’ For this employment he was pe- 
culiarly well qualified, from his long familiarity 
with the stage before and behind the curtain. 
is, however, in his water-colour drawings that he 
made for private patrons that his genius is seen to 
the best advantage. He was apt to conceive, 
and prompt to execute. He had a quick eye, and 
a ready hand. His humour was broad and origi- 
nal, and his fun of the ‘Tam O'Shanter’ fashion, 
unearthly, riotous, and rollicking. His phantas- 
magoria of odd faces and forms is such as could 
only be conjured up by a consummate master of 
the grotesque. He is a pictorial alchymist, ex- 
tracting from the most unlikely elements matter 
for merriment. The very stones of the street look 
up and laugh at you. With all this drollery and 
extravagance, his drawing is anatomically correct, 
his details are minute, expressive, and of exquisite 
finish, and his colouring is delicate and beautiful. 
The best efforts of Gilray and Rowlandson may not 
compare with them. Of these choice specimens 
there are unhappily but few. 
neither time nor study to produce them, -unless a 
patron came forth, and then their production was 
his especial delight. He had his failings—who 
has not!—his vicissitudes of fortune—his lights 
and shadows. But whether too powerfully re- 
freshed after exhilarating a midnight party with 
his pleasantries—whether the liberal master of an 
expensive household—orthe poverty- pinched tenant 
of a humble lodging, he never forgot that he be- 
longed to a profession that required he should be a 
gentleman. He was tolerably well read, and 
agreeably communicative—somewhat in the Cam- 
byses’ vein at times, but more ludicrous than of- 
fensive. Among the amusements of his very 
limited leisure was archery. He was an expert 
toxopholite, and might have drawn a bow with 
William Tell, and come off as triumphantly ! 

To his brother George he was greatly attached, 
and so far from being jealous of his superior talent, 
that might perhaps have cast a shade over his own, 
he always spoke of it with affectionate admiration. 
To the liberality, good advice, and example of that 
brother he acknowledged himself deeply indebted. 

For many years I was in friendly communication 


withhim, Some of his finest drawings are in my 


It | 


He could afford. 








possession. Though a fluent talker, he was a taci- 
turn correspondent. He communicated his thoughts 
and wishes in quaint hieroglyphics, which spoke 
quite as plainly as round-hand. His fun would 
not unfrequently ooze from the inside to the outside 
of the letter, in the shape of a comical device, sug- 
gested by his wild fancy, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the wondering postman, who accompanied 
its delivery with a broad grin! 

The last drawing that he made for me (an illus« 
tration to ‘Barnabe Itinerarium’) is worthy of his 
best days. This was several months ago. He 
was then in full health and spirits. After a slight 
refection, and some pleasant talk, we parted (as 
we had always done) in cordiality and good- 
humour. Vale/ 


Canonbury, March, 1856, GEORGE DANIEL. 





THE GALLERY OF HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


Sir,—To the late Sir Robert Peel is due the credit 
of the idea of forming a gallery of the Portraits of 
British Worthies. It is true it was with him, 
practically, a private and not a national affair ; 
and for years before his death he was engaged in 
gathering, at Drayton Manor, what Lord Stanhope 
suggests Parliament should now do for the country 
by an annual grant from the public purse. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the name of Sir 
Robert Peel should in some way be alluded to, in 
your late article, while commenting upon the pro- 
ject now before the House of Lords; and it is 
with respect to an error in that allusion I now 
address you. The portrait of Sir William Black- 
stone was not purchased of the descendant of the 
eminent judge, by Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘at a lower 
rate than the market price, with a view to its being 
afterwards repurchased,” but was secured, on com- 
mission, by him at a sale by public auction in 
Chancery-lane, where a relative of mine was the last 
bidder but one, and who only ceased bidding when 
it was privately reported that Sir Robert Peel in- 
tended to have the portrait at any price. Thus 
much in explanation of the circumstances under 
which Sir Robert Peel bought Judge Blackstone's 
well-known portrait by Gainsborough. 

With respect to the proposal of Lord Stanhope, 
before the House of Peers, diffieulties present 
themselves at the outset, apart from the mere 
money question, about which, I venture to predict, 
there will be none, but rather in respect of what 
qualifications or limitations shall determine the ad- 
mission or exclusion of portraits in the proposed 
National Gallery of British Worthies. I would 
myself express a strong hope that the patriotism of 
the British people should not, in the first instance, 
at all events, be unduly repressed in those voluntary 
offerings of historic portraits from their own gal- 
leries, cabinets, or even more humble collections, 
to the public gallery, a result that may be reason- 
ably expected, in the event of Lord Stanhope’s 
scheme being adopted by Parliament. It would be 
easy, and quite time hereafter, with the materials 
at disposal, to make a selection from the portraits 
gathered by contribution or by judicious purchase, 
and place them in a sort of pictorial Valhalla or 
Pantheon, assigned to the most worthy of worthies. 
This description of lay canonization could be carried 
out by acouncil of selection or court of appeal, spe- 
cially appointed to determine whom it was desira- 
ble to honour. I happen to know, myself, of a 
fine original portrait of Bishop Burnet, which, at 
its present owner's bidding, would be prepared to 
leap down from the walls and join the National 
Portrait Gallery. But it would seem that bishops 
are not contemplated in the scope of some of the 
resolutions suggested by the Peers, although the 
Historian of his Own Time might on other 
grounds probably claim admission. I also know 
of a fine original portrait of the great Lord Somers 
that might be offered, but which, as that of a law- 
yer, would, according to the resolution alluded to, 
knock in vain for admission, unless the eloquence 
of a Macaulay could plead relaxation of the 
limits in his especial favour. Again, on the ques- 
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tion of the artistic merits of portraits, it is well 
known that the renowned Chandos portrait of 
Shakspeare, as a painting, is very inferior, and as 
an art example worthless ; still, as it is the earliest 
authenticated portrait of the bard known, present- 
ing him ‘‘in his habit as he lived,” should it en- 
counter rejection on artistic grounds, were its pre- 
sent possessor to think proper to offer it to the 
proposed Portrait Gallery? Future Carlyles and 
future Wards, to find such a gallery of historic 
value to them, would, I am sure, in the language 
of the Duke of Argyll, ‘require the limits to be 
extended much more widely.” . With the expres- 
sion of my satisfaction that you have, in your in- 
fluential columns, given opportunity for a proper 
ventilation of the admirable scheme of Earl Stan- 
hope, I am, yours, &c. 

City, March 12th, J. W. B. 


MODERN ANTIQUITIES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Rochester, March 19, 1856. 
Srr,—In the last No. of the ‘Literary Gazette,’ 
it appears that a Mr. Pidgeon, at a meeting of the 
British Archxological Association, produced an 
earthen bar found near the Upchurch Potteries, 
the object of which he “ conjectured to be to regu- 
late the heat, and cause its equal application to 
the entire pottery in the process of baking.” Now, 
sir, it is very desirable that your readers should 
know that these bars, &c. (which may be picked 
up by the dozen), are quite modern! It does not 
appear that the learned assembly before whom this 
relic was exhibited detected its origin. I am, &c. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Newport, Isle of Wight, March 15, 1856. 
Srr,—I observed in the notice of the proceedings 
of the British Archeological Association, which 
appeared in the Literary Gazette of Saturday last, 
that a paper, by the Rev. Mr. Kell, had. been read, 


‘on the discovery of Roman villas, with pottery, 
medals, &c., in this island, the evidence in regard 
to which, he states, “is very satisfactory, leaving 


no doubt on the subject.” As the statement took 
me rather by surprise, I was induced to make a 
few inquiries on the subject. On an investigation 
into the actual facts, I think it right to inform you 
that the paper in question must have been a very 
great exaggeration, as well as distortion, of what 
has occurred, for nothing which can at all bear the 
description of a Roman villa has been ever exhumed 
here, neither was the Rev. Mr. Kell \as far as I 
can learn) at all warranted in making any commu- 
nication on the subject. VECTIS, 


** We have received another communication, 
referring Mr. Kell’s discoveries to the mirage 
of a warm imagination. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


WE have the satisfaction of announcing that the 
Trustees of the British Museum have come to 
terms with Mr. C. Roach Smith for the transfer of 
his famous Museum of London Antiquities, so 
often alluded to in our columns, to our National 
collection. 
now be represented in the British Museum in a 
manner satisfactory to the general wishes of arche- 
ologists. 

The following appointments have been made by 
the Council of University College, London :— 
Débidhai Naoraji, formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Bombay College, to the Professor- 
ship of Gujerati, Charles Rieu, Esq., to the Pro- 
fessorship of Arabic, and Dr. Harley to the 
Teachership of Practical Physiology and Histology. 

Poland, it is to be feared, is politically dead, but 
the traditions and the aspirations of Polish nation- 
ality yet live, and can scarcely become extinct 
while so many associations remain in the history 
and literature of Europe. This week a deputation 
of the Literary Association of the Friends of Poland 
had an interview with Lord Palmerston, when a 


they had been unable to do so. 


Old Londinium of the Romans will’ 





memorial was read by the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
the President of the Association. The usual 
historical and political themes of the friends of 
Poland were ably and temperately stated iu this 
memorial, to which Lord Palmerston could give 
only a vague and unsatisfactory, though courteous 
and sympathetic reply. The time for the resusci- 
tation of the Poland of Sobieski and of Koschiusko 
has gone by. The subject has passed from the 
region of politics to that of poetry, as it had even 
in the days of Campbell’s noble appeals. The free- 
dom of Poland and ‘ Warsaw’s:last champion’ may 
now be numbered among the scenes of history that 
have been played out. Poland: may still be apos- 
trophised by enthusiasts, but- it must be in the 
spirit of the Roman ‘poet’s line; — 
“ Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias.” 

News has been. received of the two brothers 
Schlagintweit, who are eagerly pursuing their re- 
searches in physical geography: in the North of 
India, chiefly in the Himalayan region. They say 
that they had attempted to reach the top of the 
glacier on the summit of the Ibigamin, but that 
They, however, 
advanced to a height at which they were 22,260 
feet above the level of thesea. They enjoy the friend- 
shipof the venerable Humboldt, and theirservices in 
the cause of science have been recognised and their 
labours aided by the East India Company and Geo- 
graphical Society. The latest letters convey the 
intelligence of their safety after passing through 
the West of Thibet, and encountering manifold 
dangers on their way to. Agra. They intended 
to proceed southward, and continue their inves- 
tigations for three or four years. 

The library of an accomplished nonogenarian, 
containing some classics, in choice bindings, was 
lately disposed of under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. The fine copies brought 
high prices, from which the following examples may 
be cited : —Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso,’ 4 vols., 
Baskerville’s edition, 7/. 7s. Bewick’s ‘ British 
Birds,’ large paper, 5/.-15s.::-Cervantes’ ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ 4 vols., fine copy, Madrid, 1780, 51. 
Digby’s ‘ Broad Stone of Honour,’ 27. 18s. Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ first edition, 1766, 
2l.4s. ‘ Hippocratis Opera,’ 2 vols., by R. Payne, 
6l. ‘Homeri Opera Greca,’ 4 vols. in 2, large 
paper, Glasgue, Foulis, 1756-8, 271. ; this copy 
sold for 14. 5s. at the Fonthill sale. Le Sage’s 
‘Histoire de Gil Blas,’ 4 vols., large vellum paper, 
Paris, 1795, 91. 9s. Latham’s ‘ British Birds,’ 
9 vols., 1781, 267. Homer’s ‘Iliad and Odyssey,’ 
translated by J. Ogilby, 1660, 7/7. Poets, with 
lives by Chalmers, 21 vols. 22/. 5s. ‘ Platonis 
Opera, cum notis,’ J. Serrani, 3 vols., large paper, 
lll, Sidney’s ‘Arcadia, Sonnets, &c.,’ 1605, 31. 
Whitney’s ‘ Emblems,’ Leyden, 1586, 41. 10s. 
Total, 9507. 13s. 6d. 

The inquest on the Covent Garden Fire has 
terminated without any discovery of its origin. It 
is not probable that a theatre will be rebuilt on 
the sitey The lease only extends for thirty-eight 
years, and the expense of rebuilding by any com- 
pany could not be repaid. Several schemes have 
been suggested for turning the site to good 
account, among which is one for removing thither 
the Law Courts from Westminster ; and another 
for building a large hotel. The Duke of Bedford 
is said to incline to turning the site into a flower- 
market, the. present space in Covent Garden being 
wholly insufficient for the increased business and 
traffic. We venture to suggest a plan, by which 
the desired accommodation would be better ob- 
tained, with greater financial results, and an im- 
mense improvement to the whole neighbourhood. 
By removing St. Paul’s Church, and the block of 
buildings forming the east side of Bedford-street, 
the north side of Henrietta-street, and the south 
side of King-street, and taking in the present burial- 
ground, which is no longer used, a magnificent 
open area would be obtained, by which the size of 
the present market would be doubled, and as fine 
a place asany in Europe opened up in this crowded 
part of the metropolis. We have made an estimate 
of the expense of this plan, including the purchase 
of the leases of the houses to be removed, and the 





——=>—_== 
returns from the market-rents would be more 
munerative than from any of the other scheme 
proposed. The removal of St. Paul's Church fy. 
ther eastward was contemplated some years sing 
but no site was then available. It might now ly 
re-erected on part of the site of the late theatre 
the remaining ground in Hart-street being de. 
posable for building purposes, as no churchyard jg 
required, An Act of Parliament would be necey. 
ssary for the removal of the Church. The present 
burial-ground being no longer used, the removal of 
the remains to one of the suburban cemeteries might 
be effected, as has been done in regard to other 
churchyards, in carrying out recent metropolitan 
improvements. Our calculation of the expenses 
and returns has been independent of any estimated 
increase of the value of house-property round 
the improved and enlarged market-place. 

In this year’s estimates of civil services, the 
sum on account of ‘‘ public works and buildings” 
amounts to 897,336/., against 746, 7601. required 
for the year 1855-56. In round numbers, about 
300,000/. is the estimate for public buildings, 
royal palaces, and parks, and 100,000J. for the 
New Houses of Parliament. Some of the items 
of the latter seem absurdly large, but quite in 
keeping with the reckless extravagance with which 
the whole affair has been managed from the com- 
mencement. Oneof the mostsatisfactory items under 
this head is the sum of 4000/. allotted to the decora- 
tion of the House, under the Commission of Fine 
Arts, including Mr. Gibson’s statue of the Queen, 
Mr. Herbert’s frescoes, and the statues in St, 
Stephen’s Hall. Commissions have now been 
given for seventeen statues, ten at 1200/., and 
seven at 1000/. each. Those already in their 
places are Clarendon, Falkland, Hampden, &el- 
den, Somers, Walpole, and Mansfield. The plans 
for the improvements in Pall-Mall and Downing. 
street are now in a more advanced state. In Pall 
Mall it is proposed to pull down Buckingham-house, 
and the houses between it and the present Ordnance- 
office, and to build a large set of offices, witha 
hundred-and-fifty feet of frontage, for the depart- 
ment of the Minister of War. In Downing-street 
it is proposed to erect a magnificent range of 
offices, from the present Treasury-chambers to 
George’s-street, Storey’s-gate, removing the west 
side of Parliament-street, and the whole of the 
buildings between it and St. James’s-park, The 
expense of carrying out this plan will be great, 
but it will be spread over the estimates of succes- 
sive years, 

A newspaper in the Malay language is tobe 
published in Holland, with the title of ‘ Bintang 
Oetara,’ which means the ‘Northern Star; itis 
to be edited by Dr. Roorda van Eijsinga, whose 
dictionary of the Malay tongue, and other educx 
tional books in Eastern languages, have made his 
name familiar to the literary world. Dr. Van 
Eijsinga has devoted his whole life to the study of 
the language and dialects of the Dutch possessions 
in India, and is peculiarly fitted for the task he 
has undertaken. The paper is to be forwardel 
once a month to the Dutch settlements. 

The Bowyer Bible has again changed hands by 
public auction, being sold at Manchester last week, 
when Mr. Robert Heywood became the purchaser 
for 5501. The work, which occupied the late Mr. 
Bowyer many years in preparing, consisted . 
above six thousand engravings, illustrative of a 
splendid edition of the sacred Scriptures, of W ich 
only two copies were printed, one of which, ™ 
seven volumes, is now in the British Museum 
The other copy Mr. Bowyer retained for illustr 
tion, and when finally completed it extended 1 
forty-five volumes. The cost, including the print 
ing, binding, and oak cabinet in which the work 
is kept, was estimated at four thousand guinets 
For this sum it was sold some years since by = 
tery subscription. It was afterwards purchased 
the late Mr. Allinson, of Liverpool, whose library 
has just been dispersed by public sale. _ ‘ch 

We observe that the Turkish Collection wt 
has been exhibiting at the gallery near Hyde dat 
Corner, is about to be sold. It seems a pity bh 
this museum, containing so many objects of 
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artistic skill, and so instructive also as illustrating 
eastern life and manners, should be dispersed. 
The Crystal Palace Company, even if unable to 
purchase the collection, might offer to preserve it 
for a time, and add to the attractions of its own 
sparsely-furnished courts. 








A yaluable collection of autographs, the property 
of the late Herr von Falkenstein, librarian to the 
King of Saxony, is to be brought to the hammer, on 
the 7th of April next, at the house of Herr Weigel 
in Leipsic. The first part of the catalogue con- 
tains 5160 lots, including letters of poets, artists, 
and savants ; German, English, French, Italian, 
Danish, Swedish, Swiss, and American statesmen, 
are all here represented, scarcely a name of note 
being missing. The second part consists of auto- 
graphs of the great men of the Reformation, the 
Thirty Years’ War, of Augustus the Strong 
Elector of Saxony, the Seven Years’ War, and the 
French Revolution, besides perfect collections of 
many of the lines of princes and statesmen of all 
times. 

The complete works of Galileo have just been 
edited, for the first time, in fifteen volumes, by Pro- 
fessor Eugenio Alberti, under the title, ‘Opera de 
Gallileo Gallilei, prima editione completa, condotta 
sugli autentice Manoscritte Palatini.’ The work 
was commenced in 1842, but a stop was put to its 
progress by the troubles of 1848 ; resumed again 
in 1851. Wehave now, in the first five volumes, the 
astronomical works of Galileo; in the next five, his 
extended correspondence ; the four following econ- 
tain the mathematic-physical treatises; and the 
concluding one, essays on general literature, includ- 
ing an essay on the ‘ Divina Comedia’ of Dante, and 
the memoir on the ‘Orlando Furioso,’ as well as 
on Tasso’s ‘Gierusalemma Liberata,’ with a de- 
fence of its authenticity, which has been doubted, 
by the editor. 

The German National Museum in Nuremberg 
has just published the first volume of its minutes. 
The collection of antiquities has so rapidly increased 
since its foundation, a very few years ago, that the 
committee has been obliged to hire a fourth building, 
until they become possessed of the space promised 
them by King Maximilian. 

On the 23rd February the new Museum of Art 
and Science was opened with great solemnity in 
Hanover. 

M. Villemain is, says a Paris letter, about to 
bring out a new translation of Pindar. 

Gustavus Heine, a newspaper editor in Vienna, 
and brother of Heine, the poet, is about to expend 
10,000 francs in erecting a monument to him in 
Paris, 

The Maximilian Museum in Augsburg has had 
an addition to its treasures in the valuable collec- 
tion of coins and medals made by Herr Von 
Halder, and presented by his family on the ccca- 
sion of his recent death. 

A great number of letters written by Napoleon, 
when a pupil at Brienne, to his family in Corsica, 
have just been discovered in that island ; they are 
ps 1785, and are signed ‘ Napoleone di Buona- 
arte, 

From Milan we hear that the Marchese Theo- 
dora Trevulzio died there on the 8th March. He 
was well known for his love of literature and art, 
and for the excellent library and museum he 
inherited from his father, to which his own ac- 
quisitions, collected with taste and liberality, have 
added great increase and value. 

Professor Cazalis, of Turin, a learned and 
laborious writer, and compiler of a very excellent 
Geographical and Statistical Dictionary of the 
atdinian States,’ died a few days ago in that 
city, at an advanced age. 
hi os French Emperor, to mark his joy at the 
i as @ son, has given 10,000 francs to each of 
of P iterary and Artistic Benevolent Societies 
Co aris—namely, the Dramatic Authors’ and 
mposers’, the Authors’ (Gens de Letters), the 
ctors’, the Musicians’, the Artists’ and En- 


stavers, and the Inventors’ and Industrial 
Designers’, 
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GUY FAUX’S LANTERN. 





THIS veritable relic of the ‘‘ Amphitheatrum Scele- 
rum, or Transcendant of Treason,” asacontemporary 
designated the famous Gunpowder Plot, is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the 
sketch above has been taken by permission of Dr. 
Bandinel, the head librarian. The height of the 
lantern without the fluted top, which, with the 
candlestick, is now detached, is about ten or 
eleven inches. The whole is of iron, very strongly 
made, and must once have been very heavy, though 
now in parts it is a good deal worn away by rust. 
Preserved in the same case is a fac-simile of the 
celebrated letter to Lord Monteagle, which led to 
the discovery of the plot, the original being in 
the State Paper Office in London. Riveted to the 
lantern, as shown in the sketch, is a brass plate, 
which bears the following inscription :—‘* Laterna 
illa ipsa quo usus est et cum qua deprehensus 
Guido Faux in crypta subterraneé ubi domo Par- 
liamenti diffande# operam dabat. Ex dono Rob. 
Heywood, nuper Academix procuratoris, Apr. 4, 
1641.” 

Translation—The very lantern that was taken 
from Guy Fawkes, when he was about to blow up 
the Parliament House. It was given to the Univer- 
sity in 1641 (according to the inscription on it), by 
Robert Heywood, Proctor of the University. 

The letter* mentioned above is too well known to 
need transcription, but the following, from Sir 
Wm. Waad, Lieutenant-of the Tower, to the Earl 
of Salisbury, on the subject of Guy Faux, will be 
new to our readers. It is extracted from the Bur- 
leigh Papers, part of which are at Hatfield House, 
and the rest in the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum :— 

“Tt may pleas y" L.p. this morning when John- 
sont was ready (who hath taken such rest this 
night as a man voyd of all trouble of mynd) I re- 
payred unto him, and told him if he held his resolu- 
tion of mynd to be so silent, he must think the reso- 
lution in the state was as constant to proceade with 
that severity which was meet in a case of that con- 
sequence; and for my own part, I protested I 
would never give him over, if I were not overruled 
by commandment, untyll I had gotten the inward 
secret of his thoughts and all his complices, and 
therefore I wished him to prepare himself. 

‘But first I told him I had receaved a com- 
mandement from y" L? to advise him in one thing 
to deale plainly, w was, if he had made a vow, 
and were ty’d by othe, or receaved the Sacrament, 
to deal truly therin, and used some reasons to 





* There is said to be a letter in the British Museum, 
addressed by Lord Monteagle to the conspirator Catesby, 
shortly before the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, which 
goes far to prove, what has been often suspected, that Lord 
Monteagle, who was known to have been connected with 
what was called the “Spanish Plots,” was implicated in this 
conspiracy, and purchased his own safety and a large pen- 
sion by the betrayal of his associates. This epistle, however, 


if extant, is not catalogued, and has hitherto batied all our 
researches. 

+ The name by which Guy Faux passed upon his arrival 
in England, aud while occupying the premises adjoining the 
Parliament House, 














intymate to him that in such a case of Conscience 
I was at a stay how to wristle with him. Upon 
some further pressing of him, fynding him to 
waver, he confessed unto me he had both made a 
solemn vow and othe, and receaved the Sacrament 
upon it, to p.form it, and not to disclose it,'nor to dis- 
cover any of hisfriendes. I asked him whether his 
vow and othe were taken here or beyond the seas ; he 
answered, ‘Here.’ Iasked him when; hesaid, A 
year and half sithence,’ and concluded that he 
knew not what torture might do, but otherwise he 
was resolved to keep his vow. W*Pall he added, 
that the Prest w“ gave him the Sacrament knew 
nothing of it. Further discourse he used of 
Canons, and such arguments of learning, where- 
with he I perceave is furnished, as in our judge- 
ments he appereth to be of better understanding 
and discourse than before eyther of us conceaved 
him to be. M* Corbet came into the Prison when 
we had proceded thus far, before whom I caused 
him to repeat the substance of this confession, 
which he will relate to y" L?, with other circum- 
stances, to which relation referring y™ L?, I hope 
his Ma‘y will alow that respect I used in my poor 
judgement upon this confession, to forbeare to 
proceade with him at the instant; for then he 
would conceive I tooke advantage of his confession 
to deel more Regorously with him. 

“Thus craving y* L? favorable construction 
herin also, I wish y™ L? prosperity. From the 
Tower of London, the 7th of Nov. 1605. 

“« At the Commandement of y" L?, 
“°W, Waab. 


“T am confident, notwithstanding his resolute 
mind, in the end he will be more open. 

‘He told us both that sithence he undertook 
this action he did every day pray to God he might 
p-form that w might be for the advisement of the 
Catholicke faythe and saving of his own soul.” 


Tn the MS. volume containing the above are 
several letters and documents referring to this 


_terrible Plot ; among them the following account, 


from an eye-witness, of the capture of Catesby, 
Winter, Percy, und other of the conspirators, who, 
upon the first news of the Plot's discovery, had fled 
from London. 

This letter is addressed to the Earl of Salisbury, 
and endorsed ‘‘ Mr. Thomas Lawley.” 


‘Right honorable. My most humble and 
bounded Dewtie unto y' Ho" remembred. Wheras 
upon the VIII. Day of this present Month | with 
all the small power I was able (upon a sodden) to 
make, did attend Mr. Sherife of Worcestershire 
unto a place called Holbaine, and there did my 
best indevot for the suppression and apprehending of 
the Traitors there assembled, one of my Servants 
being ‘the first man that entred upon them, and 
tooke Thomas Winter alive and brought him unto 
me, whome I delivered to the said Sherife, and 
there upon hasted to revive Catesby, Percye, and 
the two Wrights, who lay deadly wounded on 
the ground, thinking by the recovery of them 
to have done unto his Ma** better service than 
by suffering them to die. But such was the 
extreame desorder of the baser’ sort, that while 
I with my men took up one of the Lan- 
guishing Traitors, the rude people stripped the 
rest naked, their wounds being many and grevous, 
and no surgeon at hand, they became uncurable, 
and so died. May it please your good L?? to be 
advertised, that in the hurly burly my man that 
did take Thomas Winter, seazed his Horse, w I 
do keepe for the King his Ma“ use. Now the 
Sherife of Staffordshire, who was not at that sar- 
vice, nor any gentleman of Staffordshire but my- 
self, demanded of me the Horse, w I do refuse 
to deliver up untill I knowe yo" Ho™ further plea- 
sure therin, and hereupon he threatneth to com- 
pline unto yo" Honot and the rest of the Lords of 
the Counsall, in regard whereof I have thought it 
my Duty to informe yo" Lo?? of the trueth, and so 
in humbleness I rest, 

‘* Yo Hono™ to command in all the services I 
can, ‘© THomas LAWLEY. 

© Prestwood, the xiiijth of November, 1605,” 
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Cuntous Tenures oF Lanp.—1. John de la 
Hay held the estate of Lastres in Herefordshire, 
by the service of sending to his lord 20d. and a 
goose, for the dinner of his said lord, on the feast of 
St. Michael the archangel.—2. Bertram de Criol, 
in the 34th year of Edward I., held the manor of 
Seaton in Kent, on the service of providing one 
man, calleda vautrier (from theold French ‘ vaultre,’ 
a mongrel hound), to lead three greyhounds when 
the king went into Gascony, so long as a pair of 
shoes of 4d. worth should last.—3. Thomas Sugaine 
held lands in Pitchley, county Northampton, by 
service of finding, at his own proper costs, certain 
dogs for the destruction of wolves, foxes, matrons, 
cats, and other vermin, in comitalibus Northamp- 
ton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex, and Buckingham.— 
This is probably the origin of the ‘‘ Pitchley Hunt,” 
—this tenure dates 42nd Edward III.—4. In 14th 
Edward II., Richard de Stanford held one toft and 
four yards of land in King’s Brome, county War- 
wick, of the king in capite, by the service of a pair 
of tongs, to be delivered yearly into the Exchequer 
by the sheriff of that county. ARDELIO. 

TURKISH APPRECIATION OF FreNcH CouRTESY. 
—Francis I. sent a band of musicians to his ally, 
Solyman IT. Solyman received them graciously, 
and had three concerts at his palace, in presence of 
all his court. Then, having observed the effect of 
the music upon himself, he sent them back with a 
handsome reward, but ordered their instruments to 
be broken, and prohibited them from settling in 
his empire on pain of death. He fully believed it 
to be a scheme of the French king for diverting 
him by this amusement from the business of war. 

DomrEspay Boox.—‘‘ Some critics will have our 
Doomsday Book so called, not because all lands are 
arraigned to appear therein as at a general judg- 
ment, but quasi Domus Dei, or God’s House 
Book, where the original thereof was anciently 
entrusted.”—Fuller’s Pisgah Sight, p. 398. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Cumnerys.—“ Sir,—They are much mistaken 
who imagine that the pride of long descent is felt 
only by Welshmen and other long-pedigree-possess- 
ing specimens of the genus homo. Everything in 
England, as well as everybody, is jealous of the 
reputation of having had an ancestor who either 
“came over with the Conqueror,” or, better still, 
who flourished on English soil long before the 
coming of the Normans. 

“Sir, Iam a chimney, a chimney of the elder 
branch ; and I am proud of my descent from that 
goodly family of chimneys which arose with the 
rise of the Anglo-Norman power. There is indeed 
a tradition preserved amongst us that chimneys 
first settled in England in Saxon times, and certain 
illuminations in Saxon MSS. (one of which, Ced- 
mon’s Paraphrase, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, I may specify) are regarded by some of 
my archeological kinsmen as ancestral family por- 
traits. But there can be no doubt or mistake 
about the Anglo-Norman chimneys: my ancestors 
yet remain, to tell the tale of their own venerable 
age, at the castles of Rochester, Colchester, New- 
castle, Hedingham, Sherborne, and Conisburgh ; 
also, at Fountains Abbey, Southampton, Boothby 
Pagnel, Christchurch, and elsewhere : to my most 
respected cousin at Lincoln, in the so-called ‘ Jew’s 
House,’ I must make a special reference. 

“Of the next generation, the chimneys of the 
18th century, relatives from whom I am lineally de- 
scended, I shall direct your attention only to those 
individuals who will at any time be most happy to 
be seen by you at Aydon Castle, in Northumber- 
land, at Little Wenham Hall, in Suffolk, at Abing- 
don Abbey, in Berkshire, and at Stoke Say, in 
Shropshire. It is unnecessary for me to mention 
to you by name any members of my family, removed 
from me by one degree less, who smoked in the 
14th century. Neither need I now refer parti- 
cularly to my good cousins and esteemed friends at 
Brantdme, Fontevrault, Rheims, Dol, Cluny, 
Flavigny, Quinéville, and other places in France. 

**You will perceive that I have addressed this 
communication to you, in consequence of my having 


read in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ of last week a para- 
graph commencing with the word ‘Chimneys,’ in 
which it is deliberately stated that, ‘‘ thanks to some 
learned (?) German, it is a recognised fact in 
domestic history, that previous to the period of the 
14th century chimneys were unknown throughout 
the world!” This paragraph must have proceeded 
from some ¢ parvenu 
Of a hot-air flue,’ 


who hoped, through the medium of your widely 
circulated pages, to reduce to his own level the 
time-honoured reputation of 
‘* Your ever warm friend, 
‘* AN ENGLISH CHIMNEY OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
“ March 20th, 1856.” 








EDWARD ALLEYN AND THE DULWICH COLLEGE OF 
GOD'S GIFT. 

Pusriic attention being now directed to this 
wealthy institution, and the members of the thea- 
trical world having put forth a very reasonable 
claim to a participation in its benefits, as those of 
a charity established by one of its own body, we 
take the opportunity of giving some account of 
its origin, revenue, and present uses. The infor- 
mation is sufficiently accessible and familiar to 
scholars, but not to miscellaneous readers. 

The Manor of Dulwich (formerly spelt Dilwyshe) 
first appears in history in the reign of Henry L., 
who presented it to the monks of Bermondsey 
Abbey. On the dissolution of this and other 
monasteries, it was granted by Henry VIII., with 
the advowson of the vicarage, and the messuage 
called Hall-place, to Thomas and Margaret Calton, 
at an annual rent of thirty-three shillings. Sir 
Francis Calton, the grandson of Thomas, who 
suffered his fortune to run to decay, sold the 
manor in 1606 to Edward Alleyn, the founder of 
the college. Edward Alleyn, the son of a ‘‘yeo- 


.|man and inn-holder,”’ of St. Botolph, London 


(though the family was originally from Bucking- 
hamshire), was born in 1566, and was brought up 
to the stage as a profession. He acquired great 
distinction as an actor, and, in conjunction with 
his wife’s father-in-law, Philip Henslowe, entered 
into numerous theatrical undertakings. In this 
usually unprofitable business they appear to have 
been eminently successful ; but it is not probable 
that Alleyn derived from it an income sufficient for 
his requirements and the foundation of such an 
institution as Dulwich College. Malone estimates 
that Shakespeare earned about 200/. a year from 
his different pursuits as an author, actor, and pro- 
prietor. This would represent an available income 
of 1000J. in our times ; and although, judging by 
the diaries and accounts which have been pre- 
served, actors in those days were thrifty economists, 
2007. a year would scarcely have enabled a man in 
such a profession to accumulate a considerable 
fortune. The fact is, Alleyn inherited property 
from his father, and married a rich wife. Her 
name was Joan Woodward, and she appears to 
have brought him an estate in Sussex, worth, pro- 
bably, 30002., or 15,0002. of our money. The 
marriage took place in 1592, and Alleyn continued 
his career as an actor until 1606, or thereabout, 
from which date we find him only in the character 
of manager and proprietor of theatres. 

Philip Henslowe (mentioned above) had married 
the mother of Joan Woodward, and he seems to 
have been united with Alleyn in various specula- 
tions, the most lucrative of which was perhaps the 
office of Royal Bear-baiter, or ‘‘chief master, ruler, 
and overseer of all and singular his Majesty's games 
of bears and bulls, and mastive dogs,” which, 
having been granted to a Sir William Steward, 
was sold by him for the considerable sum of 450/. 
to Alleyn and Henslowe. The duties of this office 
were somewhat curious. Whenever it was the 
king’s pleasure to entertain himself or any of his 
illustrious visitors, with the game of bear-baiting, 
it was the business of the master of the game to 
provide bears and dogs, and to superintend the 
‘ baiting ; and as this royal sport involved the deaths 
| of numerous animals, the master was invested with 











the somewhat despotic authority to send his 

into all parts of the kingdom, with power to geizg 
any bulls, bears, or dogs, which might be required 
for this branch of his Majesty’s service. This 
arbitrary proceeding of course involved the be. 
baiters and the owners of kidnapped animals jn 
continual broils, to settle which the magistrates 
and constables were not seldom in requisition. At 
length, as the best way of securing exemption 
from so summary and unpalatable a levy, some 
towns and counties contracted to send up a certain 
number per annum. In addition to baiting for 
the royal entertainment, Alleyn and Henslowe 
carried on a private establishment, in which the 
public at large were supplied with the same inte 
lectual recreation. This was ‘‘ The Bear Garden” 
on the Bankside, in Southwark. 


In the year 1606 Alleyn bought the estate at | 


Dulwich, and afterwards went to reside in the 
house called Hall-place. The purchase cost him 
50002, in money, and led to subsequent disputes 
with the previous owner, Sir Francis Calton, 
respecting the details of the settlement. In the 
course of the altercation Sir Francis alluded some- 
what contemptuously to Alleyn’s having been a 
player, whereupon he received the following cha 
racteristic reply :—‘‘ And when you tell me of my 
poor original, and of my quality as a player, 
what is that? If I am richer than my ancestors, 
I hope I may be able to do more good with my 
riches than ever your ancestors did with ther 
riches. You must now bear poverty, and if you 
bear it more patiently than I, your desert will be 
the greater. That I was a player I cannot deny, 
and I am sure I will not. My means of living 
were honest, and, with the poor abilities where 
with God blest me, I was able to do something 
for myself, my relatives, and my friends; many of 
them, now living at this day, will not refuse to 
own what they owe me. Therefore am I no 
ashamed.” 

Living like a gentleman at Hall-place, Alleyn 
seems to have been held in great esteem. Heis 
always termed esyuire; and many proofs exist of 
his having duly maintained the dignity of that 
honourable title. 
ployed a considerable part of his income in char- 
table works, and determined to found a benevolent 
institution. As soon as this idea became known, 
he was assailed with the applications that might 
be expected from those who consider that all such 
foundations should have a specially ecclesiastical 
object. But he appears to have carried out his 
own scheme, and to have taken little advice from 
any one. ‘ 

The building at Dulwich was commenced in 
1613, and the whole work was finished in 1619. 
It is estimated to have cost from 8000l. to 
10,000/., which, to represent a similar outlay m 
these times, must be multiplied five-fold. ‘The 
building being finished, Alleyn proposed to endow 
it with an income, in land and houses, of 8001, 
a-year. But here he met with a difficulty. It 
required the royal assent before freeholds could be 
applied to such a purpose, and the great Lord 
Bacon, who was then Lord Chancellor, for some 
time refused to affix the great seal to the necessaly 
document. Looking to the questionable uses which 
are made of such institutions as time goes oD, we 
cannot but admire the foresight and wisdom 
Bacon’s remark upon the subject :—‘‘I like well 
that Alleyn playeth the last act of his life so well 
but if his Majesty give way to amortize his tenur, 
the Court of Wards will decay, which I well hoped 
should improve. But that which moves me chiely 
is, that his Majesty now lately did absolutely dey 
Sir H. Saville for 200U., and Sir E. Sandys for 
1002., to the perpetuations of two lectures, the 0m 
in Oxford, the other in Cambridge—foundations 
singular honour to his Majesty, and of which ther 
is great want, whereas hospitals abound, and bef 
gars abound nevertheless.” 

However, the chancellor’s scruples’ were 
length overcome, and the royal assent was given 
in 1619. The college was built by a bricklayet 
Westminster, named Benson, whose contract Wi 
Alleyn still exists, and is an exceedingly 
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ing document. Perhaps we are hardly warranted 
in saying Benson built the college—he only did 
the brickwork at so much a rod, all materials and 
other workmanship being supplied by Alleyn. It 
has been supposed that Inigo Jones was the 
architect who designed and superintended the 
building; and this was probably the case, for he 
certainly was present at its solemn foundation in 
1619, and Alleyn most unquestionably would have 
had some other assistance than that given by 
Benson, On the occasion of the foundation Alleyn 
entertained the Lord Chancellor, Lord Arundell, 
Lord Cecil, Inigo Jones, and many other visitors, 
at dinner, and he has left a detailed account both 
of the meal and of its cost. This bill of fare is 
amusing and serviceable too, as showing the price 
of eatables in those days. The first course con- 
sisted of capons in white broth, boiled pigeons, 
boiled venison, forced boiled meat, cold roast, 
en salad, a chine of beef roast, a shoulder of 
mutton with oysters, baked venison, roast neats’ 
tongues, a florentine, roast capons, roast ducks, 
roast eels, Westphalian bacon, and custards. The 
second course was jellies, roast god-wits, artichoke 
pie, roast partridge, wet leche, roast quails, cod- 
ling tarts, house pigeons, amber leche, roast rabbit, 
dry neats’ tongues, pickled oysters and anchovies. 
Among the expenses we find a chine of beef, 
weighing 12 stone, set down at 18s.; neats’ 
tongues 1s, each, and when dried, 2s.; a leg of 
mutton, 1s. 10d.; 9 capons, 12. 2s.; 6 house pigeons, 
4s, 4d.; 18 field pigeons, 4s. 6d.; 50 eggs, 2s.; 
9lbs. of lump sugar, 9s.; 8 gallons of claret, 16s. ; 
8 quarts of sherry, 2s.; 2 cauliflowers, 3s. 6d.; 
and cooks’ labour, 17. 16s. (The leche was a kind 
of blanc mange.) The foundation-deed required 
that the college should consist of a master, a 
warden, 4 fellows, 6 poor brethren, 6 sisters, 12 
scholars, and 6 assistants. In addition, there were 
to be 30 out-members, 5 men and 5 women, in 
each of the parishes of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, and St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate. The churchwardens of each of the three 
parishes were appointed assistants in the govern- 
ment of the college, and the archbishop was 
appointed visitor. Both the master and the warden 
were, if possible, to be of the name and blood of 
the founder, but .n case no candidate could be 
found with both qualifications, the surname of 
Alleyn alone was to suffice. Both were to be un- 
married ; although the two appointed by Alleyn 
himself were both married men, and their wives 
were allowed diet from the college table. The 
fellows were also required to be single ; the two 
seniors to be Masters of Arts, and preachers ; the 
two juniors graduates in holy orders. The salary 
of the master was fixed at 40/. a-year, of the 
warden at 301., of each senior fellow at 12/., and 
of each junior at 10/., with tations, &c., for the 
whole. The poor brethren were to be sixty years 
of age at their admission, and unmarried, and if 
they married were to be expelled. The scholars 
were admissible between the ages of six and eight 
years, and might remain until they were eighteen, 
and were then to be put forward by the college 
funds either in a trade or university ; they were to 
he — or the children of such as received 
_ The statutes made subsequently to the founda- 
tion provide that the senior fellows shall preach, 
and that of the juniors one shall be master and the 
other usher of the school, in which other pupils 
might be taught as well as those residing in the 
/ » a8 long as the total number did not exceed 
eighty. The children of Dulwich parents were to 
be taught gratuitously, on paying two shillings 
ttance, and sixpence ‘ towards brooms and 
rods.” Others were to pay such fee as the master 
and warden shall appoint for the benefit of the 
schoolmaster and usher. The statutes also appoint 
sx chanters, the two first to be skilled musicians, 
to teach the children music, and to officiate as 
organists; the other four to be singers in the 
chapel, and to be « tailors, glovers, shoemakers, 
Ye like,” and to be employed in the service 
he College in making clothes and other useful 
On the death of the master the warden 








succeeded to the office. The warden himself, the 
fellows and chanters, were to be elected in rather 
a singular fashion. The six churchwardens above 
mentioned were to join with the master warden 
and fellows in electing two candidates from any 
number that might apply for the office, and these 
two were to draw lots to decide which should take 
it. This is apparently a whimsical provision, but 
it is a valuable check against that spirit of jobbery 
and interested patronage which goes so far towards 
neutralizing the value of almost every office held 
under what is termed an ‘ appointment,’ whether 
lay or clerical, and whether royal, municipal, mer- 
cantile, corporate, or charitable. Alleyn certainly 
displayed a sage prevision when he devised this 
regulation. Of the resident poor brethren two 
brothers and one sister were to be supplied from 
each parish of St. Botolph and St. Saviour, and 
one brother and two sisters from those of St. Giles 
and Camberwell. As vacancies occurred they were 
to be filled up from the out-members of the former 
three parishes, who were to be single, and as near 
as may be over fifty years of age. The church- 
wardens and vestry of each parish were, on a 
vacancy for a resident, to send two candidates 
nominated by the master and warden, who were to 
draw lots for the place. But in the case of Cam- 
berwell, the master and warden were to fill up 
vacancies at discretion. Each of the above four 
parishes was to furnish three of the resident 
scholars, a certain number to be nominated on a 
vacancy by the churchwardens and vestry, two to 
be selected from them by the master and warden, 
and these two to draw lots. It must be observed, 
as a very singular coincidence, that at the time the 
College was founded, the Rector of St. Botolph 
happened to be the celebrated Stephen Gosson, a 
man who was the most bitter opponent of plays 
and players. Having been a playwright himself 
in early life, he subsequently underwent that kind 
of excessive conversion or contortion of feeling so 
common to enthusiasts, and denounced theatrical 
representations, and everything connected there- 
with, as so many snares devised by the prince of 
evil to entrap unwary sinners. In 1579 he pub- 
lished his well-known ‘ School of Abuse, contain- 
ing a pleasant invective against Poets, Pipers, 
Players, Jesters, &c.,’ which he followed up ata 
later date by other and equally vehement attacks. 
In after times he entered the church, and in 1616 
we find him Rector of St. Botolph, in which capa- 
city he was called upon to assist officially in supply- 
ing recipients for one of the noblest charities ever 
created, which owed its origin and its revenue to 
the Christian benevolence of a player. Surely this 
may be received as a lesson by some well-intentioned 
fanatics of the present day. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


TuHE ninth Annual Exhibition of this Society opened 
to the public on Monday last, and we are glad 
to find that the prospects of the Institution con- 
tinue to improve. For several years past there has 
been a steady increase in the number both of pic- 
tures sent and of exhibiting artists; and this year 
there is a similar advance upon the last. Along 
with this enlarged quantity improvements in 
quality take place also—as may fairly be expected; 
and on this occasion we are happy to notice a 
much greater variety, and a livelier general effect, 
than in many previous instances. When—as in 
the course of time seems inevitable—the rooms 
become quite full, we may hope that the law of 
exclusion will be carried out somewhat more firmly 
than hitherto —if, indeed, it has ever been ex- 
ercised at all. There is abundant room for 
expurgation; and the proprietors can scarcely 
hope to get any first-rate productions till they 
have weeded the ground a little more carefully. 
But it may be said that the success of this under- 
taking shows that the principle of almost in- 
discriminate admission, at so much per square 
foot, is a good one, Perhaps, in a pecuniary 





point of view, the proprietors are right. They 
can, moreover, shelter themselves from responsi- 
bility—they are exempted from using their own 
taste and judgment—by throwing the task upon 
an “enlightened British public.” ‘‘ What people 
want,” they may say, ‘‘they will be sure to buy; 
if they prefer bad pictures to good ones, that is no 
fault of ours-—why should we interfere? The 
pictures sell, the artist is paid, and we are satis- 
fied.” At first sight, in a money point of view, 
this may be sound argument ; and it would be so 
in every other, if the British public were always 
*enlightened.” But whilst, among an educated 
class, the free exercise of their own taste is the 
best, and, ultimately, the only guide, such exercise 
cannot freely be left to the general crowd of 
spectators. Meanwhile the better contributors 
keep aloof, and high prices are sometimes obtained 
for bad pictures, which is a positive injury to art. 
Returning, however, to the particular case before 
us, we repeat that, notwithstanding the occasional 
failures and absurdities, this collection, as compared 
with its predecessors—for with any other London 
gallery it would{not be fair to put it in competition, 
presents a display of good pictures, of a secon- 
dary class of merit, such as this Institution has 
never exhibited before. 

Landscape, as usual, predominates ; and first in 
this branch are to be noted the works of Mr. Sid- 
ney Percy. Bearing a strong family likeness to the 
productions of the Williams school, to the dis- 
play of which this gallery has been particularly 
devoted, these pictures have always had a forward 
tendency, and, beginning with an accuracy that 
was almost formal, they now embrace features of 
no ordinary power and grandeur. A Storm Gather- 
ing on Cader Idris (38) is the most striking land- 
scape in the rooms; the decisive effect being pro- 
duced by the skilful introduction of one great light 
proceeding from the sky on the left, which illumi- 
nates all the middle, and, in a less degree, the fore- 
part of the picture, whilst on the right it is ab- 
sorbed in heavy gathering masses of cloud. The 


“effect is rendered more forcible from the circum- 


stance that every object, tree and figure, can be 
truly thrown into the most positive light and shade, 
inasmuch as there is no reflected light, but almost 
absolute darkness proceeding from the cloud. This 
style of painting possesses little or no softness of 
outline, Frequently in such instances as The Bar- 
mouth Valley, North Wales (512), the want of 
roundness at the edges of mountains, and other 
objects with strongly-marked outlines, gives an ap- 
pearance of thinness to the atmosphere—everything 
looks sharp and cold. This rarity, however, is not 
untrue to nature just before an approaching storm ; 
so that, in the above instance, the peculiarities of 
style are not inconsistent with the requirements of 
the scene. Jn the New Forest (332) is a group of 
trees and woodcutters, of which we have seen al- 
ready several examples. 

The Shades of Evening (441), by Alfred W. Wil- 
liams, is another aspiring landscape, which aims at 
a real rendering of nature in one of her gorgeous 
moods. The light is that of sunset, as seen in au- 
tumn through clouds, which add a red tint to the 
purple shades of that transitory moment. The 
whole effect turns upon this ; the left of every ob- 
ject is tinged with red ; the right with black: not 
inharmoniously blended, however, nor unaccompa- 
nied with a feeling of solitude and loneliness, which 
strike the eye with a sense of grand and desolate 
freedom. The Approaching Storm (344), by the 
same artist, distinguishes itself among a crowd of 
similar subjects by its superior force, 

A Summer Eve by Haunted Stream (21), by A. 
W. H. Hunt, at first sight a mass of unmeaning 
blotches, shows, upon nearer observation, the most 
accurate studies of foliage and flowers, half hidden 
by the shades of night, and by what, upon further 
examination, turns out to be a mist slowly drawing 
off from the surface of the pools, and enveloping all 
the lower objects in its delicate veils. This etfect 
has been most carefully studied ; but has not been 
imitated with complete success; still the power, 
thought, and firm resolute painting of the whole, 
produce a feeling of respect, if not of admiration. 
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A bright cheerful picture of large dimensions, 
by H. B. Willis, represents The Morning Rest in 
Ploughing Time (88). The light in this picture is 
beautifully diffused, calm, and autumnal; the 
group of oxen, if not actually studied from, re- 
minds the spectator of Rosa Bonheur, in arrange- 
Iment as well as in treatment. The distant 
landscape gives the cliffs of Newhaven, with a 
sea line, and the flowers in the foreground, well 
as to colour, are accurately but not ‘obtrusively 
painted. 

Besides these, the works of mark are not nume- 
rous. <A Forest of Stone Pines on Fire (156), by 
F. L. Bridell, is rather finely conceived than 
well painted ; but the colour is rich, the smoke 
rises naturally and freely ; the gnarled stems of the 
pine-trees contrast with the angular forms of the 
mountain ridges; and the attitudes of the dis- 
turbed stags in the foreground describe their sur- 
prise at the unusual devastation of their haunts. 

Caernarvon Castle (11), by James Danby, is a 
scene of that mellow light and languid air, which 
characterize this style; a soft haze of vapour 
envelops the distant castle, the placid sea, and the 
sleepy boatmen in the foreground, who attempt in 
vain to persuade us that they are really engaged in 
any active employment. A Bright Day on the 
Thames (12), by Boddington, shows little varia- 
tion from a well-known type, but has all the usual 
peculiar merits of the style. Jn the Meadows near 
Medmenham (533) is a smaller subject ; where the 
difficulty has been to represent the swarths of hay 
lying in the meadow. Noon—Hastings (20), by 
E. C. Williams, is a study of very pleasing, 
though not unusual arrangement, and pale clear 
light. Mr. W. Carter, in a fine subject, Near 
Chepstow (25), seems to imitate the glossy style of 
Jutsum, with more sparkle in the lights, and a 
broader manner of handling. 

A careful and large study is presented by J. W. 
Oakes in The Clyde (53), firmly and well painted 
throughout. Two sketches by J. Thorpe, At 
St. Leonards (59), and Morning after the Wreck 
(60), show considerable power of treating different 
aspects of sea-side nature. Swaledale (69), by 
J. Peel, is an example of firm and good painting, 
though the composition is rather made up, and the 
scene straggling. 

Several good landscapes have been contributed 
by F. W. Hulme. A Welsh. Valley (112) is a good 
specimen of his style; and Cottages at Pyrford, 
Surrey (144), is a remarkably bright and cheerful 
view, perhaps too green, but embodying all the 
principal charms of English rustic scenery. 

Mr. Dearle is here again in considerable force. 
A bright Day on the Thames (116) is admirably 
clear and brilliant in parts, but faint in others. 
An Autumnal Evening (127) is on a larger scale ; 
perhaps too large for the amount of subject it 
embraces. 

We notice also two large and careful studies of 
Arundel Park (316 and 355), executed with much 
skill, by J. F. Hardy; a very pleasing study, in 
the manner of Harding, of Fishermen’s Houses (128), 
by F.. L. Bridell ; an elegant, and not overdone 
piece of Landscape Composition (131), by B. Ship- 
ham; and an example of French peculiarity of 
treatment as to foliage and sky in The Falconer 

(101), by M. Wagrez. 


The subject of the recent purchase for the 
National Gallery has again been mooted by Mr. 
T. Y. Hurlstone, in a communication addressed 
to the London press generally. The letter has 
received a wide circulation, and it will not be 
necessary to lay it entire before our readers, as the 
whole question has already been fully discussed. 
Mr. Hurlstone, however, says that the “ entire 
surface of the picture has been greatly damaged 
by over-cleaning ; there is scarcely any portion of 
it that has not been stippled up or repainted. So 
coarsely, indeed, and by so incompetent a hand 
has the repainting been executed, that very little 
acquaintance with pictures is necessary to detect 
it.” If Mr. Hurlstone had confined his remark to 


this—that some parts of the picture have been 





damaged and some portions repainted, coarsely and 
by an incompetent hand, we should be disposed to 
agree with him ; and if it came to the question of 
what parts, we could point to the creases where 
the picture has been folded, and to the head of the 
page, which have evidently been subjected, as is 
admitted, to a restoration at Venice. That resto- 
ration was clumsy and excessive, and paris of it 
had to be removed. But this we believe to be the 
full extent of the restoration; many competent 
judges, and we may mention the name of Mr. 
Bentley in particular, who has examined the whole 
most carefully, are decidedly of opinion that no 
other alteration has taken place, whilst throughout 
the main parts of the picture, and strikingly so in 
the winged cherubs and in the figures of the Virgin 
and Child, the original touches of the master 
remain in their full integrity. Mr. Hurlstone pro- 
ceeds to decide that the picture is not by Paul 
Veronese, judging from internal evidence, viz., its 
‘mean design,’ ‘feeble drawing,’ and ‘ discordant 
and slatey look.’ That the President of the 
Society of British Artists is sincere in condemning 
the ‘ composition’ and ‘drawing’ of this picture we 
are not permitted to doubt ; even the post he occu- 
pies as leader of the opposition against the Aca- 
demy would scarcely induce him to indulge in so 
strong a denunciation without honest conviction : it 
can only be said that these are matters of opinion, 
upon which every man is at liberty to form his 
own, and that opinion will be guided perhaps as 
much by his predilections as his good sense. 
When, however, the writer finally speaks of the 
price of the picture (1977/.) being excessive for a 
genuine Paul Veronese, ‘‘ whose works, whether 
from their being frequently met with, or from 
their holding comparatively only a subordinate 
rank in art, are obtainable at moderate prices,” 
we think he commits his greatest errors both 
of fact and argument. Are pictures by Paul 
Veronese frequently met with? Do they hold 
a subordinate rank in art? Unquestionably not : 
according to the experience of dealers, and the 
common knowledge of all persons, who are, how- 
ever slightly, acquainted with the subject. And, 
as to the works of Veronese being moderate in 
price, we know that the Consecration of St. Nicholas, 
which hangs opposite, was valued, when it was 
presented by the British Institution to the Na- 
tional Gallery, at 30007. That was generally con- 
sidered a fair price for the picture. It would 
appear more consistent with Mr. Hurlstone’s view 
to have contended that the picture is spurious, 
because it was so cheap; but he has preferred 
taking another, as it seems perfectly indefensible, 
position. The merits of the new picture have been 
recognised by many artists of experience, and we 
have little doubt will ultimately be appreciated by 
the public. 

A work, attended by circumstances of general 
as well as artistic interest, has appeared, in an en- 
graving in mezzotinto, by Mr. Henry Cousens, 
after one of Turner’s most magnificent paintings, 
The Wreck of the Minotaur, painted for the late 
Lord Yarborough. It appears that the present 
Lord Yarborough lent the picture to be engraved, 
and after it was in the hands of the artist, the atten- 
tion of the noble owner was directed to the claims of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund. He purchased 
the plate of the artist, and at the same time gave 
the engraver a commission to prepare a companion 
subject from another of Turner’s great works, also 
in his possession, Zhe Vintage at Mdcon. This 
plate he also purchased, giving 25001. for the two. 
He then presented the steel plates, with the copy- 
right, for the benefit of the Artists’ Fund, and thus 
completed an act of public munificence, which, at 
the same time, affects most directly the interests of 
art. The engraving of the Wreck of the Minotaur 
has just been completed—the companion plate not 
being yet ready. It is of large size, and renders, 
with great accuracy. and with all the well-known 
skill of the artist, the details of this astonishing 
composition, undoubtedly one of the grandest that 
Turner ever designed. The whole of the left of the 
picture, as those who know the painting will re- 









of the vessel, just heeling over, light being throwg 
down through a square port-hole in the ship’s side, 
The deck, out of which the stumps of maste arg 
projecting, is presented to the eye nearly perpen. 
dicular to the water, crowded with a rush of 
human beings. In the front is a boat anda raft, 
each burdened with its human load, in every v 

of agitated movement or suffering rest. Another 
boat appears to be bearing down upon the 
and, in the distance, all detail is lost to the eye in 
broad and giddy whirls of foam, which have the 
very life of tempest in their wild forms. This in. 
portant work has everything to recommend it—not 
the least being the object to which the proceeds of 
its sale are devoted. The publishers are Messry, 
Graves. 

The forty-first anniversary dinner of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund was held on Saturday last at: 
Freemasons’ Hall, Lord Stanley in the chair, 
Amongst the artists present were Sir C. Eastlake, 
Sir C. Barry, Mr. Cockerell, Mr. David Roberts, 
and Sir William Ross. Mr. Spiers of Oxforl 
was also present, and Mr. Jacob Bell. The pro- 
ceedings were, for the most part, of the ordinary 
character. Lord Stanley, however, in a speech 
urging the claims of the institution, referred to the 
munificent gift of the copyright and plates after 
Turner, by Lord Yarborough (which we have 
alluded to elsewhere); and Earl Stanhope, in 
referring to this circumstance, made a statement of 
considerable interest. He said it was well known 
that the late Sir Robert Peel had left his papers to 
him (Lord Stanhope) and Mr. Cardwell, as his 
literary executors. Sir Robert had at the same 
time willed that any profits arising from the publ- 
cation of his papers should be devoted to charitable 
societies established for the benefit of poor men 
who were professors of art, science, or literature. 
He (Lord Stanhope) and his colleague had a 
length decided on publishing a portion of these 
papers, being a memoir written by Sir Robert 
himself, of the part he had taken with respect to 
Catholic Emancipation ; and accordingly he now 
begged to hand over 100/., as the first fruits of the 
publication, to the treasurer of the Society. The 
surplus fund in the Society's hands for this year 
is somewhat exceeding 6001. 

We learn that 4000/. is to be applied this year to 
the decoration of the new palace at Westminster, 
under the direction of the Fine Arts Commission. 
The works include Mr. J. Gibson’s statue of the 
Queen and its bas-reliefs; Mr. J. R. Herberts 
frescoes in the Peers’ Robing-room, illustrative of 
‘** Justice on Earth, and its development in Law 
and Judgment ;” and the marble statues of men 
of eminence (as members of Parliament) in &. 
George’s Hall. The work of Mr. Gibson is nearly 
completed. Mr. Herbert is about to commence 
his fresco paintings, and, as regards the statues, 
commissions for ten, at the cost of 1200/, each for 
three, and 1000/. each for the other seven, have 
already been given. 





Horace Vernet has just painted an episode in 
the Battle of the Alma for Prince Jerome. Te 
subject represents the Prince’s son, Prince Naj 
leon, surrounded by his aides-de-camp, g!vilg 
orders to his division to cross the river, whilsta 
French general comes up wounded, an English 
general is carried off killed, English and French 
soldiers, wounded, support each other, &. 
general execution of the picture is described to 8 
as being not quite up to the Vernet mark, and the 
person and horse of the Prince Napoleon, W 
are the principal feature in it, are represen 
failures; but still some of the figures are stated to 
be admirably conceived and executed. a 

A picture by Louis Gallait, Jeanne La Folle, 
excited the greatest enthusiasm in Brussels. From 
two o'clock till four every day Gallait’s studio has 
been filled with artists and amateurs, all eaget & 
have a view of the painting before it is sent off 
Holland, to the gallery of the King, whose on 
perty it is, Jeanne La Folle, whose devoted 
for her husband is a matter of history, is Te 





member, is occupied by part of the enormous hull 
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ment of Philip, in a rich morning dress, with bare 
feet and flowing hair. She finds her husband 
lying perfectly still, his face covered, unbroken 
silence reigns around, and he seems sunk in a deep 
sleep. His prayer-book lies closed on the desk 
beside the bed, and the royal sceptre has fallen to 
the ground. She bends over the sleeping figure, 
gently raises the covering from his face, and 
presses one of his hands to her beating heart, 
whilst the other falls powerless by the side of the 
bed. She is eagerly waiting for the opening of his 
eyes, and for the loving and tender looks which 
she knew so well would greet her. She watches, 
however, in vain; a strange colour seems spread 
over his cheeks, his eyes remain closed, his mouth 
is tightly compressed, and his hand cold and 
heavy. The dreadful truth is dawning upon her ; 
her eyes are full of love, but have at the same time 
an anxious, bewildered expression. Gallait has 
chosen the moment when the struggle takes place : 
love, doubt, and horror, the wavering intellect, 
and the coming madness, all the indescribable 
workings of a soul in the fearful moment of transi- 
tion, are clearly expressed in this beautiful face. 
Gallait has surpassed himself in this his greatest 
work. 

A musical festival is to be given in Salzburg in 
September next, in honour of Mozart, to which all 
the artists of Europe are to be invited. An asso- 
ciation has been formed to build a ‘‘ Mozarteum”’ 
in Salzburg, in which there will be a grand hall for 
concerts, and the necessary rooms for musical 
schools and for the Mozart archives. Mozart's 
son, now living in Milan, has presented the insti- 
tution with an album of his father’s, and the piano- 
forte he used at his concerts. 

For tne Mozart Festival in Berlin, in the hall of 
the ‘‘ Sing-Academie,” Professor Kiss modelled a 
colossal bust of the great. artist, which, with its 
pedestal, was fourteen feet high: the time allotted 
to the work was so short that Kiss was obliged to 
work night and day at it. The bust rising from a 
perfect grove of oleanders, laurels, and other shrubs, 
produced a beautiful effect. A committee has been 
formed in Vienna to set on foot a subscription 
for the purpose. of purchasing the house Mozart 
inhabited on the Kahlenberg. It is almost in 
ruins, having been used for some time past as a 
garden-tool house. 

A French gentleman, named Sauvageot, having 
presented the Museum of the Louvre with a valua- 
ble collection of objects of the Middle Ages and of 
the Renaissance, and especially of pottery by Ber- 
nard de Palissy, has had the dignity of Honorary 
Conservator of the Museum conferred upon him. 
M. Sauvageot was thirty years in making his col- 
lection, and some English speculators offered him 
not less than 20,000. for it on the very day pre- 
ceding his donation of it to the Louvre. 

We are happy to learn that the famous hemi- 
cycle of Paul Delaroche, in the Palace of the Beaux 
Arts, in Paris, which was damaged by fire some 
months back, is being restored under the direction 
of that eminent artist, with every prospect of com- 
pleteness, 

Upwards of twenty paintings and pieces of sculp- 
ture, purchased by the French Government in the 
last exhibition at Paris, are to be placed in the 
gallery of the Palais du Senat, at the Luxembourg, 
in that city. 

P rofessor Blaas, of Vienna, is at present en- 
gaged in painting a Madonna for the Archduchess 
Sophia, the mother of the Emperor. He is follow- 


ing in the closest manner the style of the old Ve- 
hetian masters, 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


— 


ALL attem 


. pts to obtain possession of a larger house 
aving been unsuccessful, the Lyceum Theatre is 


> arefuge to the Royal Italian Opera for 
® coming season. Although we regret this ar- 
speement for the sake of Mr. Gye, who has dis- 
Played great liberality and spirit in his managesnent, 
a, that the interests of musical science and art 
not suffer. For some time past the lyrical drama 





has been degenerating, and chiefly fortwo reasons. 
In the first place, there has been a tendency to 
excessive gorgeousness or elaborateness of spec- 
tacle, and with the majority of the audience, or 
rather of the spectators, appreciation of the opera 
has been too much lost in vulgar admiration of its 
accessories. In the second place, the system of 
extravagant payment of a few singers compels 
the insufficient remuneration of all the other artists, 
and it is seldom that an opera can be heard to 
advantage in all its parts, as is the case in Paris, 
and other places where the ‘‘ starring” system 
less prevails. The resources of so small a house as 
the Lyceum will not admit of either of these evils 
being maintained. 

As usual, during Passion Week, dramatic have 
given place to musical performances at most of the 
theatres, but there is nothing of novelty or impor- 
tance to notein connexion with these concerts. Pic- 
co’s remarkable performances we described last week. 
On Tuesday, at Exeter Hall, the Messiah was per- 
formed, Madame Lind-Goldschmidt taking the 
soprano solos; and on Wednesday the Sacred 
Harmonic Society gave their annual performance, 
the chief singers being Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Under 
Mr. Costa’s direction, the performance of this 
oratorio by the Sacred Harmonic Society has 
been brought to as great perfection as such music 
is capable of. 

For Easter week various novelties are promised. 
At Drury-lane, an English opera season com- 
mences on Monday, the performers being much 
the same as last season, including Miss Lucy 
Escott. Miss Huddart, Miss Fanny Reeves, M. 
Elliot Gales, Mr. H. Drayton, Mr. A. Braham, 
and Mr. Manvers. An English version of Verdi's 
Il Trovatore is to be produced next week, under the 
title of the Gipsy’s Vengeance, and Marguerite, a 
“new magical musical mystery.’ At the Haymarket 
the Spanish dancers are re-engaged. At the 
Surrey a new drama, founded on incidents in Mr. 
Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and London Poor,’ is 
to be given, under the title of How we Live in the 
World of London. At Sadlers’s Wells there is to 
be a revival of the Marble Heart, and of Mr. 
Planché's fairy extravaganza, The Invisible Prince. 
Faust and Marguerite is to be reproduced at the 
Princess’s, and a new comedietta, The Victor 

Vanquished, is announced for Monday. A new 
Adelphi drama is promised for later in the month. 


The Rhenish towns have agreed to hold annually 
a grand musical festival in one or other of the cities 
on and near the Rhine. The authorities of Darm- 
stadt met a few days ago to make arrangements 
for the first, which is to be held in that town, 
The festivities are to last for three days, and the 
town council has voted 10,000 florins towards the 
expenses. The Grand Duke grants the use of 
the theatre, which will be turned into a music hall, 
with permission to the orchestra and opera corps to 
take part in the performances. Arrangements are 
to be made for excursions, so that the visitors may 
have an opportunity of enjoying the beautiful 
forest scenery in the neighbourhood. Musical as- 
sistance is promised from Cologne, Diisseldorf, and 
other Rhenish towns. 

A choral society in Dresden has a few evenings 
ago given a great treat to the public, in producing 
before them a dramatic reading of Goethe’s Faust, 
which Prince Radziwill had set to music. The 
choruses were carefully given, the solo parts well 
sung by amateurs, and the orchestra conducted with 
skill. The scenes necessary to fill up the pauses 
in the music were declaimed by Frau Bayer- Biirck 
and Herr Dawison. 

Signora Maritta Piccolomini is exciting the 
greatest sensation in Sienna, Her representations 
of Lucrezia Borgia and La Dame aux Camellias 
are rapturously spoken of. Signora Maritta’s ap- 
pearance on the stage has been the subject of much 
talk, on account of her youth, beauty, and her 
belonging to one of the oldest families of Italy. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royrat.—March 18th.—Sir B. Brodie, Bart., 
V.-P., in the chair. A paper was read ‘On the 
presence of Fibrils of Soft Tissue in the Dentinal 
Tubes,’ by J. Tomes, Esq., F.R.S. The author is of 
opinion that the recognition of dentinal fibrils will 
enable the physiologist to explain why, under cer- 
tain circumstances, dentine tissue is susceptible of 
pain, while, under other conditions, the sensitive- 
ness is lost. The phenomena described in the paper 
have been brought forward to show that the pre- 
sence of the dentinal fibrils in a state of integrity 
is necessary to the normal condition of the tooth,— 
that if from any cause the fibrils are consolidated 
or destroyed, nature will coat over the part with 
cementum, and often to an extent amounting to 
disease, or will set up a process for their renewal ; 
the dentine will be diminished by absorption, the 
root will be thrown up on the surface of the gum, 
or the socket will disappear, and the tooth, by the 
one or other process, or by a combination of each, 
will be cast off as an organ no longer fitted for a 
place in the living body. 


Roya Instirution.—March 14th.—Sir B. C. 
Brodie, Bart., V.P., in the chair. Rev. John 
Burlow, V.-P. and Sec. R.I. ‘On Aluminium.’ 
The presence of M. St. Clair Deville on this occasion 
excited great interest,that gentleman having come 
from Paris for the express purpose of bringing spe- 
cimens of aluminium, as well as materials and 
apparatus for the experiments of the evening. Fur- 
nished with funds by the liberality of the Emperor of 
the French, M. Deville has succeeded in producing, 
inavailable quantities, the metal, which had remained 
a mere scientific curiosity since Wohler established 
the fact of its existencain 1827. It was the object 
of this discourse, 1st; torender Tntelligible the diffi- 
culties of obtaining this metal, by comparing the 
process of its reduction with that of other metals ; 
and 2ndly, to demonstrate its properties, and to 
suggest a few of the purposes to which it may be 
applied. 1. Gold, the type of the ancient metals, 
is found adhering to silex—clay, the ore of alumi- 
nium, consists of the oxide of that metal chemi- 
cally combined with silex. Gold is separated 
from its ore by the rudest mechanical process, 
The separation of aluminium is the result of con- 
summate science. Again, the common ores of 
iron, lead, tin, &c. are brought by artificial means 
(if they do not thus occur in nature) to the con- 
dition of chemical combinations of these metals 
with oxygen. When heated in the furnace, these 
oxides part with their oxygen to maintain the 
combustion of the fuel, and it is thus that the 
metal is separated. But alumina, the oxide of 
aluminium, will not surrender its oxygen to any 
known fuel, at any known temperature. Again, 
being infusible, alumina cannot be decomposed by 
electrolysis, like potass or soda, and, lastly, 
alumina will not, at any known temperature, yield 
its oxygen to those powerful deoxidizers, the 
vapours of potassium and sodium, therein differing 
from lime, baryta, strontia, &c. The first access 
to aluminium was opened by Oersted, who, by 
an ingenious concentration of chemical force. con- 
verted the oxide into a fusible and volatile, and 
therefore less refractory, substance—the chloride 
of aluminium. Wéohler availed} himself of the 
properties of this body to effect a decomposition of 
its vapour by the vapour of potassium. By this 
process aluminium was obtained in minute quan- 
tities. M. Deville has not only simplified this 
process, but has made such improvements in the 
manufacture of sodium (the metal which he em- 
ploys as the reducing agent), as to have enor- 
mously diminished its cost. An unexpected 
source of aluminium has also been opened since the 
commencement of M. Deville’s researches. It is just 
twelve months since Dr. Percy founda substitute for 
chloride of aluminiumin cryolite, (which is a fluoride 
of alyminium and of sodium.) Specimens of this 
mineral and a geological diagram of Arksut Fiord, 
in Greenland (the only place where it has yet been 
found), were exhibited by Mr. J. W, Tayler, 
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mineralogist to the Greenland Mining Association. 
2. The properties of aluminium are very interesting. 
In regard to its physical qualities, it is ductile, 
malleable, an excellent conductor of heat and of 
electricity—its specific heat is great—its specific 
gravity very low (2.25)—it is also very sonorous. 
But the chemical properties of this metal are yet 
more remarkable. Considering the great difficulty 
of detaching aluminium from the oxygen with 
which it is found combined, it might have been 
expected that, immediately on its coming into con- 
tact with the oxygen of the air, it would attract 
this element with the utmost avidity. So far from 
this being the case, aluminiumisscarcely acted on by 
any of the strong acids (except hydrochloric acid) in 
the cold—neither is it attacked by sulphur. Dr. 
Percy has obtained several interesting alloys of this 
metal. Of these several were exhibited—viz., with 
copper, tin, and gold. One with copper, and five 
per cent. of aluminium, deserves notice; it laminates 
well, and ‘‘ dips” of a fine golden colour, (the dip- 
ping liquid was nitric acid). As to the uses of 
aluminium, this metal is at present too costly to be 
employed for many purposes for which it is sin- 
gularly adapted. It is, however, adopted as the 
material of weights for the determination of small 
quantities. The lightness of this metal, and its 
freedom from all liability to rust or tarnish, re- 
commend it to the surgeon and the dentist ; while 
its property of conducting heat, its high specific 
heat, and theresistance it offers to corroding agents, 
indicate it as, perhaps, the best known metal for 
culinary vessels. Pianoforte strings are said to have 
been made of it. But, as soon as it is sufficiently 
cheap, it will doubtless be employed in covering 
iron surfaces, as rails, pipes, &c., which are ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. It has been found from 
experiment that a clean iron surface will receive an 
adhering plating of aluminium. 


GroLogicaL. — Feb. 20th. —D. Sharpe, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Dr. W. H. Roberts was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. The following 
communications were read, 1. ‘Notice of a Visit 
to the Dead Sea,’ by H. Poole, Esq. Forwarded 
from the Foreign Office by order of Lord Clarendon. 
Mr. Poole went to this district to look for nitre, 
which was reported to occur there ; but he met with 
none, and found reason to suppose that the report 
was unfounded. He noticed bituminous shales at 
Nebi Mousa, and sulphurous earths both there and 
at El Lisan, on the Dead Sea, but the sulphur was 
not found in any large quantity. The author exhi- 
bited to the meeting a series of these deposits, and 
of rock-salt and other minerals from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea, together with recent 
natural history specimens, volcanic and other rock- 
specimens, and some tertiary and cretaceous fossils 
from the district visited. 2. ‘ On the Affinities of the 
great extinct Bird (Gastornis parisiensis, Hébert) 
from the lower Eocene near Paris,’ by Prof. Owen. 
Prof, Owen communicated the results of his com- 
parisons of the fossil tibia of the Gastornis pari- 
siensis, Hébert,—a large bird from the lower Eocene 
deposits at Meudon, near Paris—with the tibiz of 
known recent and fossil birds. The Gastornis was 
4 bird of the size of the ostrich, but with more 
bulky proportions, and in that respect more re- 
sembling the Dinornis ; it appears to have had nearer 
affinities with the wading order, and therem per- 
haps to the Rallide; but the modifications of its 
tibia indicate a genus of birds distinct from all pre- 
viously known genera. 3. ‘ Description of some 
Mammalian Fossils from the Red Crag of Suffolk,’ 
by Prof. Owen. The conclusion which the author 
deduced from the large proportion of miocene forms 
of maminalia, and the very great numerical supe- 
riority of individual fossil specimens from the Red 
Crag referable to miocene species, and from the ad- 
mixture of these fossils with a few eocene and ple- 
istocene species, was that the Red Crag was the 
débris of former tertiary strata of different periods, 
and in a great proportion of the miocene period. 


Socrery or Arts.—March 12th.—Henry Cole, 
Esq., C.B., in the chair; Previous to the reading of 


the paper of the evening, the Secretary called atten- 
tion to three volumes, prepared by Mr. W. Stones, 
representing the state of the manufacture of paper, 
in all its branches, in Great Britain. These vo- 
lumes had been exhibited at the Paris Exposition, 
and are to be presented to the Government, for 
the use of the Department of Science and Art. 
The paper read was ‘ Recent Progress in Design 
as Applied to Manufactures,’ by Mr. G. Wallis, 
Head Master of the Government School of Design, 
Birmingham. 


ANTIQUARIES, —March 6th. — J. Hunter, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. Mr. G. Corner communicated 
some further particulars respecting the Abbot: of 
Waltham’s house, on St. Mary-at-Hill, bringing the 
history of that edifice down to the year of the 
great fire of London. Mr. Collier, V.-P., read a 
communication ‘On Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper,’ with extracts from his speeches and let- 
ters, from a manuscript volume in Mr. Collier’s 
possession. : 


Numismatic. — Feb. 28th.— W. T. W. Vaux, 
Esq., in the chair. Mr. Evans read a reply to the 
objections raised by Mr. Beale Poste to his readings 
of inscriptions on British coins, and satisfactory 
established that of CVNOBELINVS TASCIOVANIF, and 
its variations, on money of Cunobeline. Dr. Loewe 
gave an account of some ancient Jewish coins re- 
cently collected in the East. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WELK. 


Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

Meteorological, 7 p.m.—(On the relative value of the Ozono- 
meters of Drs. Schonbein and Moffat, based upon daily 
observations at Bedford. By Dr. Barker; and on the 
Meteorology of Isle Jesus, Canada East, by Dr. Smallwoo4.) 

Paleontographical, 4 p.m.—(Annual General Meeting at the 
Apartments of the Geological Society.) 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. Hawes, on the Manu- 
facture of Soap.) 

Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Archeological Association, 8§ p.m.—(Mr. Syer Cuming, on 
Antiquities found at Alchester, Oxon.) 

R. 8. Literature, 43 p.m. 

Thursday —Numismatic,7 p.m, 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 


° 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Addison’s (Dr. W.) Cell Therapeutics, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Adventures of Gerard, the Lion Killer, feap. boards, 2s. 

Ancell on Tuberculosis, 8vo, cloth, lis. 

Barlow’s Tables, 12mo, sewed, 8s. 

Beverley’s (R. M.) Redan, crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 

Bidlake’s (J. P.) Physical Geography for Children, 12mo, Is. €s. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited by Neale. 12mo, 2nd ed., 2s. 6d. 
Busk’s ‘Mrs.) Mediwval Popes, &c., Vols. III. and 1V., £1 1s. 
Byrne’s (J.) Naturalism, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Calvert’s (Rev. W.) Pneuma, p. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Carpenter’s (Dr. W.) Microscope, 12mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Cayley’s (E. 8.) European Revolutions of 1848, 2 vols. p. 8vo, 18s. 
Chitty and Temples’ Law of Carriers, &c., 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Ciceronis de Finibus Bonarum et Malorum, 12mo, sewed, 4s. 
Cochrane’s Manual of Devotion, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Collis’s (R. F.) Three Tribunals, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Epitaphs for Country Churchyards, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Gerard's (J.) Lion Hunting, &c., p. vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Gleanings after Grand-Tourists, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Guizot’s (M.) Richard Cromwell, 2 vols, Svo, cloth, £1 8s. 

Hand Atlas of Modern Geography, Hughes & Bartholomew, £1 1s. 
Harding's (Rev. T.) Lectures on Jonah, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Humphrey’s (E. R.) Manual of Moral Philosophy, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Lectures to Young Men, 1855 and 1856, cr. 8vo, cl., 4s. 

Margaret the Bridesmaid, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 Ils. 6d. 
Mineralogy and Crystallography, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Morning of Life. 12mo, cloth, New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Peel's (Siy R.) Political Life, by Doubleday, 2 vols. £1 10s. 
Pictures of Nature around the Malvern Hills, p. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Pinney’s (J.) The Antidote, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

——— —- Alternative, Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Prescott’s (P.) Case of Scottish Methodism, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Record of Past Labours connected with Sunday Schools, 1s. 6d. 
Robinson's (Rev. C.) Impending Doom of the Papacy, Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Slack’s (R.) Old Truths and Modern Progress, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Smith’s Leading Cases, 2 vols. Svo, cl. 4th Edition, £2 1és. 
Solling’s German Reading Book, 12mo, cl., New Edition, 6s. 
Sparling’s (W.) Photographic Art, 8vo, cloth, 2s. . 
Taylor’s (G. C.) Adventures with the British Army,2 vols. £1 Is. 
Thackeray’s (Capt.) Military Organization, &c., of France, 10s. 6d. 
Two Lights, post Svo, cloth, 6s.; 

Vicars’ (Capt.) Life, 12mo, cloth, New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Young's (J, R.) Nautical Astronomy, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6 








To Corresronpents.—Inquirer, who expresses his surprise at 
the statement made by Mr. Dilke at the meeting of the Literary 
Fund, that the Annual Subscribers have fallen from 380, in the 
year 1802,to 100,is informed that this is a misrepresentation 
which we exposed last year. The mode of subscription to this, as 
to other institutions, has taken the form chiefly of donations 
and life compositions. Out of the thirty members who voted 
last week with Mr. Dilke, only six, we are informed, are annual 
subscribers. 

A. B., Isle of Wight ; H. N., Clifton; Queror; T.N.—receiyed.’ 
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NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1809, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND Act 
OF PARLIAMENT, 





The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the 
North British Insurance Company was held in the Com. 
pany’s Office in Edinburgh, on the 3rd instant, COLIN 
CAMPBELL, of Colgrain, Esq., in the chair, 

A Report by the Directors on the business of the year 
ending 31st December last was read to the meeting, showing 
that in the FIRE DEPARTMENT in was an unusually 
favourable year. 


In the LIFE DEPARTMENT the Casualties were light, 
whilst NEW POLICIES were issued, insuring the sum of 
£292,978, and paying in Annual Premiums £9,979 19s, 8d, 


The Accumulated Fund amounted to £621,437 
12s. 7d. The Annual Revenue from Life Premiums wa 
£112,693 7s. 3d. 


The ANNUAL PROSPECTIVE or INTERMEDIA’E 
BONUS was extended to all PARTICIPATING POLICIES 
effected before the 31st December next. 


Anp A DIVIDEND WAS DECLARED FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
31st DECEMBER, 1855, or Ergut PER CENT. on the paic-up 
Capital, free of Income-Tax, payable on Monday, the 7ti of 
April next. 


The following SHaREHOLDERs were then clected President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Directors for the current year:— 


RPresivent. 
His Grace the Duxs oF Roxuraue, K.T, 


Vice=Presivents. 


The Most Noble the MarquEss or ABERCoRN, K.G, 
The Right Hon. the Earn or Camprrvowy, K.T, 
The Right Hon. the Eart or Starr. 


Extraordinary Directors. 


Sir Adam Hay of Hayston, Baronet. 

John Gibson, junior, Esq., 38, Moray Place. 
Alexander Campbell, Esq., of Monzie. 

Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran, Bart., M.P. 
Colin Campbell, Esq., of Colgrain. 

Sir Archibald Islay Campbell of Succoth, Bart., M.P. 
Colonel Tait, C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen. 

James Campbell Brodie, Esq., of Coulmoney and Lethen, 
Robert Balfour Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq., of Whitehill. 
Sir David Dundas of Dunira, Baronet. 

James Farquharson, Esq., of Invercauld. 


Ordinary Directors. 


William Bonar, Esq., of Easter Warriston, 

John F. W. Drummond, Esq., W.S. 

Andrew Coventry, Esq., Advocate. 

James Campbell Tait, Esq., W.S. 

Rear-Admiral Henry Dundas of Craigroyston. 

Laurence Davidson, Esq., W.S. 

David Baird Wauchope, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

John Anderson, Esq., W.S. 

John Brown Innes, Esq., W.S. 

Henry Duncan Fergusson, Esq. W.S, 

John Maitland, Esq., Accountant-General to the Court of 

Session. 

Robert Blair Maconochie, Esq., W.S. 

J.Bortuwick, Manager, J. OGILVIE, Secretary. 


Lonvon Board. 


Sie Peter Lavrre, Alderman, Chairman. 
Joun I. Guenniz, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
George Bishop, jun. Esq. | Peter Northall Laurie, Bs 
William Borradaile, Esq. R. P. Prichard, Esd- 
John Connell, Esq. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Robert Strachan, Esq., Secretary. 





4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, March 7tb, 1896 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 


Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M. P. 





SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
L are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. ; 9 ‘ 

Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formatien. 

Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. ; 

Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, 


, at the office, 8, WatERLOO Piacg, Patt Matt, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom. 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
L Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
uet, Esq. Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Aldn. 

dl peor Esq. . Charles Gibbes, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. William Haigh, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. George Hanson, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S. | J. Lewis Ricardo, Esq., M.P. 
James Denis de Vitre, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Genzrat Manacer.—JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, F.R.S. 

CITY OFFICE, Lothbury, W. T. Henderson, Manager. 

WESTMINSTER BRANCH, 1, St. James’s Square, J. W. 
Weldon, Manager. 

BLOOMSBURY BRANCH, 214, High , Folborn, William 
Ewings, Manager. 

SOUTHWARK BRANCH, 3, Wellington Street, Borough, 
Edward Kingsford, Manager. 

EASTERN BRANCH, 87, High Street, Whitechapel, W. D. 
Asperne, Manager. 

ST. MARYLEBONE BRANCH, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford 

Street, G. M. Mitchell, Manager. 
TEMPLE-BAR BRANCH, 217, Strand, Charles Ward, Manager. 


Current Accounts are received on the same principles as those 
observed by the London Bankers. No Christmas Boxes or other 
gratuities are allowed to be taken by the officers of the Bank. The 
Bank also takes the Agency of Joint-Stock Banks, Private 
Bankers, and other parties residing at a distance. Cheques on 
Penny Stamps may be drawn from any place in the United King- 
dom. Stroug rooms are provided for the Security of Deeds and 
other property lodged by the customers of the Bank. 

Sums from £10 to £1000 are received on Deposit at a rate of 
interest to be fixed at the time, and they are repayable upon de- 
mand, without notice. If withdrawn within a month, no interest 
is allowed. 

Sums of £1000 and upwards are also received on Deposit Re- 
ceipts, upon such terms as may be agreed upon, with regard to 
the rate of interest and the time of repayment. Parties may 
lodge Money upon an Interest Account who have no Current Ac- 
count, and those who have Current Accounts may transfer any 
portion of their Balance to an Interest Account. 

The rate of Interest allowed at present on Deposits of £500 and 


upwards is Five per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 
London, January 21, 1856. 


The Dividend for the past half-year at the rate of Six per cent. 
per annum, and a Bonus of Five per cent, on the paid-up capital 
of the Bank (free of income tax), is now payable. 

BAY K OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON. 
EstasiisHep A.D. 1844. 

Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and Forms 
for opening Accounts SENT FREE on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
HOPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the first Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
Test of all Works entrusted to their Charge. Estimates and every 
Particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


Siemens 


POPULAR HISTORY OF PALMS AND 


Wi HEIR ALLIES. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 
ith 20 Tinted Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PpoOPULaR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 


by Professor DAUBENY : 
lithography. 10s. 6d. NY, M.D., F.R.S. 20 plates in Chromo 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta-street. 


COULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 
‘on of Plants, suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MR. HUNT’S 


[STITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Honr gives the advantage of residential accommodation to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful 
a practice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans 
and ignorant Imitators. 

For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., Author of a “Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 





Published this day, price 1s. bound, post free, 
THE UNSPEAKABLE: an Authentic Auto- 
biography. 

“ This is an amusing little story.”—Bnitannta. 

“ The characters are well individualized ; and there is something 
occasionally in its humour and Dutch painting that reminds us of 
Smollett’s best stories. Its literary merit is high above the 
average."—Tur Era. 
» ““A number of scenes—some ludicrous, some painful.”"—Tuz 

RESS, - 

“The incidents are highly romantic, and the construction of the 
story is skilful."—Weex.y Times. 

Sy An offering of gratitude from the Author to Mr. Hunt, of New 
Burlington Street (late of Regent Street), who cured him of 
the habit of stammering, and whose system and mode of treatment 
he ds."—Tur ATHEN ZUM. 





14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manch A 


Tux CuisHoitm, Chairman. 
Ricwarp Hartiry Kennepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy Chairman. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclusive 
benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate superin- 
tendence and control. The profits are divided annually,and applied 
in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders participate 
in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
20th May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a t of most satisf: 'Y pro- 
gress. It appeared that during the two last years, 1853 and 1854, 
between $90 and 900 new Assurances had been effected, producing 
an increase of Premium income amounting to £14,009 per annum. 
It also appeared that, notwithstanding the extraordinary mortality 
which prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, in 
the slightest, the allowance of 314 per cent. previously awarded 
to the Policy-holders. 


Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
years. 





A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo Place, London. 


N ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
President.—Lirvr.-Gen. Sir R. J. Harvey, C.B. 
Secretary.—Sin SamveEt Biano wp, M.P. 

This Society, in forty-seven years, has issued 29,344 Life Policies, 
Paid in Claims upwards of £4,431,044, and assigned £1,934,342 in 
Bonuses. 

The accumulations now amount to nearly £2,200,000. 

Its premiums are lower than those of most Companies, and all 
the profits are divided among the assured. 

For Prospectuses, apply to Surrey Street, Norwich, and6, 
Crescent, New Bridge Street, Backfriars, London. 


1," LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fleet Street, London, 6th March, 1856. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares 

in this Society will be closed on THURSDAY, the 20th instant, 

and will be reopened on WEDNESDAY, the 2nd day of April 








ext. 

The Dividends for the year 1855 will be payable on MONDAY, 
the 7th day of APRIL next, and on any subsequent day, between 
the hours of 10 and 3 o’clock. 

By order of the Directors, 
W.SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

All Persons who assure on the Participating Scale before June 
30th, 1856, will be entitled to a Share of the SIXTH BONUS, 
which will be declared in the January following. 

Proposals should be forwarded to the office before June Ist next, 

The Thirty-first Annual Report (just issued) can be obtained 
of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
ARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 
being Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the 
Author of “ Episodes of Insect Life.” With numerous Engravings, 
12mo, price 5s. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


M+” FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of ‘‘ March Winds and 
April Showers.” With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


SERIES OF EIGHT SCHOOL PLANT 
DIAGRAMS. By W. FITCH. Illustrative of “ First Steps 
to Economic Botany,” by T. C. Archer, Esq. Published for the 
Department of Science and Art, Marlborough House. Price 3s. 6d 
coloured, 2s. plain, per Diagram. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














“ Fully the amount of incident usually found in works of pure 
fiction."—Tue Court Journat. 


London: Charles H. Clarke, 48, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: W. Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 








{RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 
manifold advantages to the heads of Families from the 

of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be resorted 
to with confidence, and used with success in cases of temporary 
sickness, occurring in families more or less every day, are so ob- 
vious to all, that no question can be raised of its importance to 
every housekeeper in the kingdom. These Pills are a mild ape- 
rient, and if taken after an indulgence at table they are speedy 
restoratives. 

For FEMALES they are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and produce a 
healthy complexion. Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand 
London, and by all Medicine Vendors. ’ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are undeniably the 
finest Medicine in the World for BILE and INDIGESTION. 
—In all cases of deranged stomachs, determination of the blood to 
the head, bile, sick headache, liver and stomach complaints, there 
isno medicine known that will give such immediate relief as 
these renowned Pills; young and old, rich and poor, patronise 
them, and so many cures have been effected by their use, that 
their praise is sounded from the temperate climate to the frigid 
zone; in truth, persons who travel consider them a necessary 
requisite —Sold ‘by all Medicine Venders throughout the world ; 
at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Malta. 


GREY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, comfort, and certainty, by the PATEN 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, which ps pin an anfeil, 
ing remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, “‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Re- 
medy,” gratis, or by post for four Stamps.—F. M. HERRING, 32 
Basinghall Street, where testimonials, and the effect on grey hair 
may be seen. 

Agents: Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and 
Moore, Chemists; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond Street ; Hendrie, 12 
Tichborne Street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square ; Saunders, 315z, and Winter, 205, Oxford Street; Ross, 
119, and Warrener, 191, Bishopsgate Street; Fisher and Co., and 
Godfrey and Cook, Conduit Street. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THE Roya Lacnpry, 


And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


{LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS 
—Mr. MECHI, 112, REGENT STREET, informs his friends 
and the public that his NEW SHOW ROOM, extending into 
Glasshouse Street, is now open for the sale of the above articles, 
together with an extensive Stock in the newest and most approved 
Designs of Electro-plated Dinner, Tea, and Coffee Services, Liquor 
Frames, Salvers, Toast Racks, Spoons, Forks, &c.; also a large 
assortment of the best London and Sheffield made Table- knives 
—112, Regent Street, London. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-53-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue Stroncrst 
Best, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHEENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 


Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. - 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





mineralogiat to the Greenland Mining Association, 
2. The propertios of aluminium are very interesting 

In regard to ite physical qualities, it is ductile, 
malleable, an exeellent conductor of heat and of 
electricity its specific heat is great its specific 
wity very low (2.25) it is also very sonorous 

t the chemical properties of thin metal are yet 
more remarkable. Considering the great difficulty 
of detaching aluminium from the oxygen with 
which it is found combined, it might have heen 
expected that, immediately on its coming into con 

tact with the oxygen of the air, it would attract 
this element with the utmost avidity. So far from 
this being the case, aluminium isacareely acted on by 
any of the strong acids (except hydrochloric acid) in 
the cold—neither is it attacked by sulphur. Dr. 
Percy has obtained several interesting alloys of this 
metal. Of these several were exhibited—viz. , with 
copper, tin, and gold. One with copper, and five 
per cent. of aluminium, deserves notice ; it laminates 
well, and ‘‘ dips” of a fine golden colour, (the dip- 
ping liquid was nitric acid). As to the uses of 
aluminium, this metal is at present too costly to be 
employed for many purposes for which it is sin- 
gularly adapted. It is, however, adopted as the 
material of weights for the determination of small 
quantities. The lightness of this metal, and its 
freedom from all liability to rust or tarnish, re- 
commend it to the surgeon and the dentist ; while 
its property of conducting heat, its high specific 
heat, and theresistance it offers to corroding agents, 
indicate it as, perhaps, the best known metal for 
culinary vessels. Pianoforte strings are said to have 
been made of it. But, as soon as it is sufficiently 
cheap, it will doubtless be employed in covering 
iron surfaces, as raiis, pipes, &c., which are ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. It has been found from 
experiment that a clean iron surface will receive an 
adhering plating of aluminium. 


GroLoaicaL. — Feb. 20th: —D. Sharpe, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Dr. W. H. Roberts was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. The following 
communications were read, 1. ‘Notice of a Visit 
to the Dead Sea,’ by H. Poole, Esq. Forwarded 
from the Foreign Office by order of Lord Clarendon. 
Mr. Poole went to this district to look for nitre, 
which was reported to occur there ; but he met with 
none, and found reason to suppose that the report 
was unfounded. He noticed bituminous shales at 
Nebi Mousa, and sulphurous earths both there and 
at El Lisan, on the Dead Sea, but the sulphur was 
not found in any large quantity. The author exhi- 
bited to the meeting a series of these deposits, and 
of rock-salt and other minerals from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea, together with recent 
natural history specimens, volcanic and other rock- 
specimens, and some tertiary and cretaceous fossils 
from the district visited. 2. ‘On the Affinities of the 
great extinct Bird (Gastornis parisiensis, Hébert) 
from the lower Eocene near Paris,’ by Prof. Owen. 
Prof. Owen communicated the results of his com- 
parisons of the fossil tibia of the Gastornis pari- 
siensis, Hébert,—a large bird from the lower Eocene 
deposits at Meudon, near Paris—with the tibiz of 
known recent and fossil birds. The Gastornis was 
& bird of the size of the ostrich, but with more 
bulky proportions, and in that respect more re- 
sembling the Dinornis ; it appears to have had nearer 
affinities with the wading order, and therein per- 
haps to the Rallide; but the modifications of its 
tibia indicate a genus of birds distinct from all pre- 
viously known genera. 3. ‘ Description of some 
Mammalian Fossils from the Red Crag of Suffolk,’ 
by Prof. Owen. The conclusion which the author 
deduced from the large proportion of miocene forms 
of mammalia, and the very great numerical supe- 
riority of individual fossil specimens from the Red 
Crag referable to miocene species, and from the ad- 
mixture of these fossils with a few eocene and ple- 
istocene species, was that the Red Crag was the 
débris of former tertiary strata of different periods, 
and in a great proportion of the miocene period. 





Socrety or Arts.—March 12th.—Henry Cole, 
Esq., C.B., in the chair; Previous to the reading of 





the paper of the evening, the Secretary called atten 
tion to three volumes, prepared by Mr, W. Stones, 
representing the atate of the manufacture of paper, 
in all ite branches, in Great Britain. These vo 
lumes had been exhibited at the Paris Exposition, 
und are to be presented to the Government, for 
the use of the Department of Science and Art 
The paper real was ‘ Recent Progress in Design 
as Applied to Manufactures,’ by Mr. G, Wallis, 
Head Master of the Government School of Design, 
Birmingham. . 

Antiquanies, —March 6th. — J, Hunter, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair, Mr. G, Corner communicated 
some further particulars respecting the Abbot of 
Waltham's house, on St. Mary-at- Hill, bringing the 
history of that edifice down to the year of the 
great fire of London. Mr. Collier, V.-P., read a 
communication ‘On Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper,’ with extracts from his speeches and let- 
ters, from a manuscript volume in Mr. Collier's 
possession. 


Numismatic. — Feb, 28th.— W. T. W. Vaux, 
Esq., in the chair. Mr. Evans read a reply to the 
objections raised by Mr. Beale Poste to his readings 
of inscriptions on British coins, and satisfactory 
established that of CVNOBELINVS TASCIOVANIF, and 
its variations, on money of Cunobeline. Dr. Loewe 
gave an account of some ancient Jewish coins re- 
cently collected in the East. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WERK. 


Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8$ p.m. 

Meteorological, 7 p.m.—(On the relative value of the Ozono- 
meters of Drs. Schonbein and Moffat, based upon daily 
observations at Bedford. By Dr. Barker; and on the 
Meteorology of Isle Jesus, Canada East, by Dr. Smallwoo4.) 

Palewontographical, 4 p.m.—(Annual General Meeting at the 
Apartments of the Geological Society.) 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W- Hawes, on the Manu- 
facture of Soap.) 

Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Archeological Association, 8§ p.m.—(Mr. Syer Cuming, on 
Antiquities found at Alchester, Oxon,) 

R. 8. Literature, 43 p.m. 

Thursday —Numismatic,7 p.m, 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 


° 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Addison's (Dr. W.) Cell Therapeutics, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Adventures of Gerard, the Lion Killer, feap. boards, 2s. 

Ancell on Tuberculosis, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Barlow’s Tables, 12mo, sewed, 8s. 

Beverley’s (R. M.) Redan, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Bidlake’s (J. P.) Physical Geography for Children, 12mo, 1s. és. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited by Neale. 12mo, 2nd ed., 2s. 6d. 
Busk’s ‘Mrs.) Medieval Popes, &c., Vols. III. and IV., £1 1s. 
Byrne’s (J.) Naturalism, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Calvert’s (Rev. W.) Pneuma, p. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Carpenter’s (Dr. W.) Microscope, 12mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Cayley’s (E. 8.) European Revolutions of 1848, 2 vols. p. 8vo, 18s. 
Chitty and Temples’ Law of Cafriers, &c., 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Ciceronis de Finibus Bonarum et Malorum, 12mo, sewed, 4s. 
Cochrane’s Manual of Devotion, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Collis’s (R. F.) Three Tribunals, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Epitaphs for Country Churchyards, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Gerard's (J.) Lion Hunting, &c., p. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Gleanings after Grand-Tourists, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Guizot’s (M.) Richard Cromwell, 2 vols, Svo, cloth, £1 8s. 

Hand Atlas of Modern Geography, Hughes & Bartholomew, £1 1s. 
Harding's (Rev. T.) Lectures on Jonah, 12mo, cloth, 18. 6d. 
Humphrey’s (E. R.) Manual of Moral Philosophy, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Lectures to Young Men, 1855 and 1856, cr. 8vo, cl., 4s. 

Margaret the Bridesmaid, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, #1 11s. 6d. 
Mineralogy and Crystallography, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Morning of Life. 12mo, cloth, New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Peel’s (Sir R.) Political Life, by Doubleday, 2 vols. £1 10s. 
Pictures of Nature around the Malvern Hills, p. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Pinney’s (J.) The Antidote, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

——— —- Alternative, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Prescott’s (P.) Case of Scottish Methodism, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Record of Past Labours connected with Sunday Schools, Is. 6d. 
Robinson’s (Rev. C.) Impending Doom of the Papacy, Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Slack’s (R.) Old Truths and Modern Progress, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Smith’s Leading Cases, 2 vols. Svo, cl, 4th Edition, £2 18s. 
Solling’s German Reading Book, 12mo, cl., New Edition, 6s. 
Sparling's (W.) Photographic Art, 8vo, cloth, 2s. ' 
Taylor’s (G. C.) Adventures with the British Army,2 vols. £1 1s. 
Thackeray’s (Capt.) Military Organization, &c., of France, 10s. 6d. 
Two Lights, post Svo, cloth, 6s.) 

Vicars’ (Capt.) Life, 12mo, cloth, New Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Young's (J, R.) Nautical Astronomy, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





To CorresronprNnts.—Inauirer, who expresses his surprise at 
the statement made by Mr. Dilke at the meeting of the Literary 
Fund, that the Annual Subscribers have fallen from 380, in the 
year 1802,to 100,is informed that this is a misrepresentation 
which we exposed last year. The mode of subscription to this, as 
to other institutions, has taken the form chiefly of donations 
and life compositions. Out of the thirty members who voted 
last week with Mr. Dilke, only six, we are informed, are annual 
subscribers. 

A. B., Isle of Wight; H. N., Clifton; Queror; T.Nreceived.' 
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NORTH BRITISH INSURANG 
COMPANY. 


BATARLISHED IN 2800, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ge 
OP PARLIAMENT, 


Tho Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the 
North British Insurance Company was held in the Com 
pany’s Office in Edinburgh, on the 3rd instant, ogy 
CAMPBELL, of Colgrain, Esq,, in the chair, 


A Report by the Directors on the business of the year 
ending 31st December last was read to the meeting, showing 
that in the FIRE DEPARTMENT in was an unusually 
favourable year. 


In the LIFE DEPARTMENT the Casualties were light, 
whilst NEW POLICIES were issued, insuring the sumot 
£292,978, and paying in Annual Premiums £9,979 19s, 84, 


The Accumulated Fund amounted to £621,437 
12s. 7d. The Annual Revenue from Life Premiums wa 
£112,693 7s. 3d. 


The ANNUAL PROSPECTIVE or INTERMEDIA 
BONUS was extended to all PARTICIPATING POLICES 
effected before the 31st December next. 


Anp A DIVIDEND WAS DECLARED FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
31st DEceMBER, 1855, or Ergut PER Cent. on the paic-up 
Capital, free of Income-Tax, payable on Monday, the 7tiof 
April next, 


The following SHarEHoLpDERs were then elected Presidat, 
Vice-Presidents, and Directors for the current year :— 


RPresivent. 
His Grace the Dux or Roxpuranug, K.T, 


DVice=jPresivents. 
The Most Noble the Marquess or ABERCcoRN, K.G, 
The Right Hon, the Earn or Camprrpowy, K.T, 
The Right Hon. the Eart or Starr, 


Extraordinary Directors. 


Sir Adam Hay of Hayston, Baronet. 
John Gibson, junior, Esq., 38, Moray Place. 
Alexander Campbell, Esq., of Monzie. 
Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran, Bart., M.P. 

* Colin Campbell, Esq., of Colgrain. 
Sir Archibald Islay Campbell of Succoth, Bart., M.P. 
Colonel Tait, C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen. 
James Campbell Brodie, Esq., of Coulmoney and Lethen, 
Robert Balfour Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq., of Whitehill. 
Sir David Dundas of Dunira, Baronet. 
James Farquharson, Esq., of Invercauld. 


Ordinary Directors. 


William Bonar, Esq., of Easter Warriston, 

John F. W. Drummond, Esq., W.S. 

Andrew Coventry, Esq., Advocate. 

James Campbell Tait, Esq., W.S, 

Rear-Admiral Henry Dundas of Craigroyston, 

Laurence Davidson, Esq., W.S. 

David Baird Wauchope, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

John Anderson, Esq., W.S. 

John Brown Innes, Esq., W.S. 

Henry Duncan Fergusson, Esq. W.S. 

John Maitland, Esq., Accountant-General to the Court of 

Session. 

Robert Blair Maconochie, Esq., W.S. 

J.Borruwicx, Manager, J. Oaruvie, Secretary. 


Lonvon Boarv. 

Sir Peter Lavrre, Alderman, Chairman. 

Joun I. Guennin, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
George Bishop, jun., Esq. | Peter Northall Laurie, Est 
William Borradaile, Esq. R, P, Prichard, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Robert Strachan, Esq., Secretary. 


4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, March 7th, 1664 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman, 


CHARLES 


DOWNES Ese 


Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. 


FRANCIS 


SCOTT, M.P. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS 


erally, 


4 are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab. 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Partios 
insuring with it do not incar the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in matual Offices, 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been 


id to Widows, Children, 


and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 
Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years, 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds, 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 
All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, Warextoo Pack, Part Mat, Lonvon ; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 





ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
L Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. 

Directors. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 


Henry Bosanquet, Esq. Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Aldn. 
pent Buckle, Esq. Charles Gibbes, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. William Haigh, Esq. 


George Hanson, Esq. 


john Garratt Cattley, Esq. 
oe Lm J. Lewis Ricardo, Esq., M.P. 


Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S. 
James Denis de Vitre, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Grnerat Manacen.—JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, F.R.S. 

CITY OFFICE, Lothbury, W. T. Henderson, Manager. 

WESTMINSTER BRANCH, 1, St. James’s Square, J. W. 
Weldon, Manager. 

BLOOMSBURY BRANCH, 214, High, Holborn, William 
Ewings, Manager. 

SOUTHWARK BRANCH, 3, Wellington Street, Borough, 
Edward Kingsford, Manager. 

EASTERN BRANCH, 87, High Street, Whitechapel, W. D. 
Asperne, Manager. 

8T. MARYLEBONE BRANCH, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford 
Street, G. M. Mitchell, Manager. 

TEMPLE-BAR BRANCH, 217, Strand, Charles Ward, Manager. 


Current Accounts are received on the same principles as those 
observed by the London Bankers. No Christmas Boxes or other 
gratuities are allowed to be taken by the officers of the Bank. The 
Bank also takes the Agency of Joint-Stock Banks, Private 
Bankers, and other parties residing at a distance. Cheques on 
Penny Stamps may be drawn from any place in the United King- 
dom. Stroug rooms are provided for the Security of Deeds and 
other property lodged by the customers of the Bank. 

Sums from £10 to £1000 are received on Deposit at a rate of 
interest to be fixed at the time, and they are repayable upon de- 
mand, without notice. If withdrawn within a month, no interest 
is allowed. 

Sums of £1000 and upwards are also received on Deposit Re- 
ceipts, upon such terms as may be agreed upon, with regard to 
the rate of interest and the time of repayment. Parties may 
lodge Money upon an Interest Account who have no Current Ac- 
count, and those who have Current Accounts may transfer any 
Portion of their Balance to an Interest Account. 

The rate of Interest allowed at present on Deposits of £500 and 


upwards is Five per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 
London, January 21, 1856. 


The Dividend for the past half-year at the rate of Six per cent. 
per annum, and a Bonus of Five per cent, on the paid-up capital 
of the Bank (free of income tax), is now payable. 


nn ee 


BASE OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL MALL 
A EAST, LONDON. 
EstTaBLisHeD A.D. 1844. 

Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and Forms 
for opening Accounts SENT FREE on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the first Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Pablishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
of all Works entrusted to their Charge. Estimates and every 

Particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


PULAR HISTORY OF PALMS AND 
a ALLIES. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 
inted Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 


by Professor DAUBE 
lithography. we Ob NY, M.D., F.R.S. 20 plates in Chromo- 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta-street. 


POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 


Description of Plants, suitable for Cultivation in Garde 
5 ns. 
BY AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. HUNTS 


NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER. 
ING, eed OTHER DEPOTS of SP RROH 
Ne 6, New Hurtingten Bireet, Regent Street, Londen, 

Conducted on a Bystem that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
*Pprobation end support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Rdues 
tlomal and Literary Authorities 

Mr Hee gives the advantage of a 1 ow “4 te 
his Pupils, and has placed bis Institution on such a beste that 
th re showld no longer be a possibility of eo pure and successful 
* practice being confounded with the empiticiom of Chartatans 
ond ignorant Imitators 

Vor «© Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply te Mr. JAMES 
WUNT, M.ILA.L., Author of « “ Treatise on the Cure of Stam 
mering, &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street 





Published this day, price is. bound, post free, 
TT E UNSPEAKABLE: an Authentic Auto- 
biography. 

“ This is an amusing little story."—Rarranwia 

‘* The characters are well individualised ; and there is something 
oceasionally in its humour and Dutch painting that reminds us of 
Smotlett's best stories. Its literary merit is high above the 
average."—Tur Ena. 

: “A number of scenes—some ludicrous, some painful.”"—Tus 
*RESS. 

“ The incidents are highly romantic, and the construction of the 
story is skilful."—-Weexcr Times. 

“ An offering of gratitude from the Author to Mr. Hunt, of Ne 
Kurlington Street (late of Regent Street), who cured him o 
the habit of stammering, and whose system and mode of treatment 
he ds."—Tur Aruen eon. 








14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manch Tr. 


Tux Cutsnoim, Chairman. 
Ricwarp Hartier Keynepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy Chairman. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclusive 
benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate superin- 
tendence and control. The profits are divided annually, and applied 
in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders participate 
in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a of most satisf: y pro- 
gress. It appeared that during the two last years, 1853 and 1854, 
between 890 and 900 new Assurances had been effected, producing 
an increase of Premium income amounting to £14,009 per annum. 
It also appeared that, notwithstanding the extraordinary mortality 
which prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, in 
the slightest, the allowance of 31$ per cent. previously awarded 
to the Policy-holders. 


Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


years. 
A. RB. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo Place, London. 





“ Pully the amount of incident usually found in works of pure 
fiction.”—Tuz Covnr Jounnat. 


London: Charles H. Clarke, 48, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 


AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH@GA:; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: W. Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 





{RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 
manifold advantages to the heads of Families from the 
posse of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be resorted 
to with confidence, and used with success in cases of temporary 
sickness, occurring in families more or less every day, are so ob- 
vious to all, that no question can be raised of its importance to 
every housekeeper in the kingdom. These Pills are a mild ape- 
rient, and if taken after an indulgence at table they are speedy 
restoratives 
For FEMALES they are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Dep ion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 











ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
President.—Lizvr.-Gen. Sin R. J. Harvey, C.B. 
Secretary.—Sin SamveEt Biano tp, M.P. 

This Society, in forty-seven years, has issued 29,344 Life Policies, 
Paid in Claims upwards of £4,431,044, and assigned £1,934,342 in 
Bonuses. 

The accumulations now amount to nearly £2,200,000. 

Its premiums are lower than those of most Companies, and all 
the profits are divided among the assured. 

For Prospectuses, apply to Surrey Street, Norwich, and 6, 
Crescent, New Bridge Street, Backfriars, London. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fleet Street, London, 6th March, 1856. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares 

in this Society will be closed on THURSDAY, the 20th instant, 

and will be reopened on WEDNESDAY, the 2nd day of April 


next. 

The Dividends for the year 1855 will be payable on MONDAY, 
the 7th day of APRIL next, and on any subsequent day, between 
the hours of 10 and 3 o’clock. 

By order of the Directors, 
W.SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

All Persons who assure on the Participating Scale before June 
30th, 1856, will be entitled to a Share of the SIXTH BONUS, 
which will be declared in the January following. 

Proposals should be forwarded to the office before June Ist next, 

The Thirty-first Annual Report (just issued) can be obtained 


of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 


MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 
being Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the 
Author of “‘ Episodes of Insect Life.” With numerous Engravings, 
12mo, price 5s. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


M4” FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of “‘ March Winds and 
April Showers.” With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


SERIES OF EIGHT SCHOOL PLANT 
DIAGRAMS. By W. FITCH. Illustrative of “ First Steps 
to Economic Botany,” by T. C. Archer, Esq. Published for the 
Department of Science and Art, Marlborough House. Price 2s. 6d 
coloured, 2s. plain, per Diagram. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and produce a 
healthy complexion. Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand 
London, and by all Medicine Vendors. 7 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are undeniably the 


finest Medicine in the World for BILE and INDIGESTION. 
—In all cases of deranged stomachs, determination of the blood to 
the head, bile, sick headache, liver and stomach complaints, there 
is no medicine known that will give such immediate relief as 
these renowned Pills; young and old, rich and poor, patronise 
them, and so many cures have been effected by their use, that 
their praise is sounded from the temperate climate to the frigid 
zone; in truth, persons who travel consider them a necessary 
requisite —Sold ‘by all Medicine Venders throughout the world ; 
at Professor Holloway’s E ish 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and H. Hoods, Malta. 


(GREY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, comfort, and certainty, by the PA 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, which pi poe an candle 
ing remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, “‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Re- 
medy,” gratis, or by post for four Stamps.—F. M. HERRING, 32 
Basinghall Street, where testimonials, and the effect on grey hair 
may be seen. 

Agents: Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and 
Moore, Chemists ; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond Street ; Hendrie, 12 
Tichborne Street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square ; Saunders, 315n, and Winter, 205, Oxford Street; Ross, 
119, and Warrener, 191, Bishopsgate Street ; Fisher and Co., and 
Godfrey and Cook, Conduit Street. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Roya Lacnpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS 
—Mr. MECHI, 112, REGENT STREET, informs his friends 
and the public that his NEW SHOW ROOM, extending into 
Glasshouse Street, is now open for the sale of the above articles, 
together with an extensive Stock in the newest and most approved 
Designs of Electro-plated Dinner, Tea, and Coffee Services, Liquor 
Frames, Salvers, Toast Racks, Spoons, Forks, &c.; also a large 
assortment of the best London and Sheffield made Table-knives 
—112, Regent Street, London. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue Stroncesr 
Best, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. . 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 
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MR. REEVE’S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


IN 


The Last of the Arctic Voyages, dur- 
ing the Years 1852-4, in H.M.S. Assistance, under the 
command of Captain Sir E. Belcher, C.B., F.R.G.S.; with 
Notes on the Natural History, by Sir J. Richardson, 
Professor Owen, Thomas Bell, J. W. Salter, and Lovell 
Reeve. 40 plates, charts, and wood-engravings, 2vols., 
price 36s, 


Popular History of Birds. By Adam 
WHITE, F.L.S. With 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. , 


Popular Geography of Plants; or, a 

Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.M.C. 
Edited by CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 20 tinted 
landscapes, 10s, 6d. 


Popular History of the Palms. 
R. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 20 tinted land- 
scapes. 10s, 6d. 


A Series of Eight School Plant Dia- 
grams, Illustrative of ‘ First Steps to Economic Botany,’ 
by T. C. ARCHER, Esq. Published for the Department 
of Science and Art, Marlborough House, 3s,6d. coloured, 
2s. plain, per Diagram, 


First Steps to Economic Botany; a 
Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Per- 
fumery, &e. For the nse of Schools. By THOMAS C. 
ARCHER. 20 plates. 2s. 6d. 


Popular Garden Botany; containing 
a Familiar and Technical Description of Hardy and 
Frame Plants, suitable for cultivation in the Garden, 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Ferns and 
the Allied Plants; comprising the Club Mosses, Pepper- 
worts, and Horsetails.. By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS. 
Second Edition. 22 coloured plates. “10s. 6d. 

Popular Ficld*Bétiiy? “containing a 

‘familiar and technical Description of the Plants most 
common to the British Isles. .Ry AGNES CATLOW. 
Third Edition. 20 coloured platés. 10s, 6d. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine; com- 
. prising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and of 
other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, with 
Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S., Director 

of the Royal Gardens of Kew. Published Monthly. 3s. 6d. 


Journal of Botany and Kew Miscel- 
lany; containing Original Papers by eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications from 
Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &e. Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R,S, With plates, Published 
Monthly. 2s. 


Notes and Notions on Created Things. 
First and Second Series. By the Author of ‘ Episodes 
of Insect Life,’ With numerous wood-engravings, 5s, 
each Series. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Hima- 
laya; being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently 
discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya, By 
ss 2. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S, 30 plates. Imperial folio, 


Illustrations of Sikkim - Himalayan 
Plants, chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. ‘The Botanical Descriptions and 
Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S.. 24 coloured 
plates, and an illuminated title-page. Folio, £5 5s. 


Literary Papers on Scientific Subjects. 
By the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.RS. 
Selected from his Writings in the ‘Literary Gazette.’ 
With a Portrait and Memoir. 6s. 


The Esculent Funguses of England; 
containing an Account of their Classical History, Uses, 
Characters, Development, Structure, Nutritious Proper- 
ties, Modes of Cooking, &, By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM. 
20 coloured plates, 21s. 


Popular History of British Seaweeds; 
comprising their Structure, Fructification, Specific Cha- 
racters, Arrangement, and General Distribution, with 
Notices-of some of the Fresh-water Algx. By the Rev. 
D, LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S, Second Edition. 20 
coloured plates, 10s,6d, * 


By 








Phycologia Britannica ; or, History of 

the British Seaweeds; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Algz inhabiting the 
Shores of the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY 
HARVEY, M.D.,M.B.LA. 360 plates. £7 12s. 6d. 


The Victoria Regia. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.BS, Four coloured plates. Folio, 21s, 


Treatise on the Culture of the Vine, 
as well under Glass as in the Open Air. By J. SANDERS, 
9 plates, 5s. 


Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Herald, under the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., 
C.B., dnring the years 1845-51. By Dr. BERTHOLD 
SEEMANN, F.L.S. Published under the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 10s, each Part. 


Flora of New Zealand. By Joseph 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &e. In 2 volumes, 
4to, 130 plates. £12 12s. coloured, £8 15s, plain. 


Flora Antarctica; or, Botany of the 
Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships Frebus and 
Terror, in the years 1839-43, under the command of 
Captain Sir J. C. Ross, F.R.S. By Dr. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. Published under the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, 200 plates. £10s, 15s, 
coloured, £7 10s, plain, 


A Popular History of British Mosses, 
comprising a General Account of their Structure, Fruc- 
tification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. By 
R. M. STARK, Esq. 20 coloured plates, 10s, 6d. 


Voices from the Woodlands; descrip- 
tive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens, By 
MARY ROBERTS, 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


The Tourist’s Flora; a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the 
British Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. By JOSEPH WO@DS?T.L.S. 18s, 


Illustrations of British Mycology 3 or, 
Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain, By Mrs. HUSSEY. 
First Series, 90 coloured plates, £7 12s, 6d.; Second 
Series, 48 plates, £4 2s, 6d. 


Cent of Orchidaceous Plants. 
The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 
The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with 
Introduction, and Instructions for their Culture, by 
JOHN CHARLES LYONS, 100 coloured plates, £5 5s, 


Popular Mineralogy; comprising a 
. miliar Account of Minerals and their Uses. By 
HENRY SOWERBY. 20 coloured plates. © 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Mammalia; con- 
taining a familiar Account of their Classification and 
Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., of the. British 
Museum. Sixteen coloured plates of Quadrupeds, by 
B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. 


Insecta Britannica; Vols. I. and II., 
oe By FRANCIS WALKER, F.L.S, 20 plates. 
Vol. III., Lepidoptera Tineina. By H. T, STAINTON. 
10 plates. 25s, each. 


Popular British Entomology ; contain- 
ing-a familiar and technical Description of the Insects 
most common to the British Isles. By MARIA E. 
CATLOW. Second Edition. 16 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Curtis’s British Entomology: being 
Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects 
found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beautiful 
species, and, in many instances, of the plants upon 
which they are found. 16 volumes, 770 coloured 
plates, £21, Published at £43 16s. 


Popular British Conchology ; contain- 
ing a familiar Boe § of the Molluses and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B, SOWERBY, 
F 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Conchologia Systematica; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades 
and Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified 
according to,their Natural Organization and Habits. 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 300 plates. Two vols. 
4to, £10 coloured, £6 plain. 


A 








Conchologia Iconica; or, F and 
Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, wih | 
Critical Remarks on their Synonyms, Affinities, and Gj. 
cumstances of Habitation. By LOVELL RE 
F.L.S. Published Monthly in Parts, 4to, eight Plates, 
10s, Part 150 just published. a 


Popular History of the Molluscs; 
comprising a familiar Account of their Classificati 
Instincts, and Habits, and of the Growth and Die 
tinguishing Characters of their Shells, By MARY 
ROBERTS. 18 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Ornithology; con. 
taining a familiar and technical Description of the Birds 
of the British Isles, By P. H. GOSSE. Second Bii- 
tion. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d, 


Drops of Water; their Marvellous 
and Beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscopa, 
By AGNES CATLOW. 4 coloured plates, 78,64, | 


Popular History of British Zoophytes 
By the Rev. D. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S., Member of 
= = Society of Edinburgh. 20 coloured plates, 


Western Himalaya and Tibet; the 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of North 
ern India, during the years 1847 and 1848. 
THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. With Tinted Lithographs 
and a Map by Arrowsmith. 15s, 


Travels in the Interior of Brasil, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and the 
Gold and Diamond Districts, during the years 1836-41, 
By GEORGE GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S, Second Edition, 
With Plateand Map. 12s, 


Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations 
on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley, By ALFRED R, WALLACE, Em, 
With Remarks on the Vocabulaviés‘of Amazonian lan 
guages, by R. G, LATHAM, M.D, BRS, 6 plates ad 
maps, 188. Bi. . 
Circumnavigation of the Globe; being 
the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under 
the command of Captain, Kellett, R.N., CB ee 
years 1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F. 
Naturalist of the Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs 
and a Map by Petermann, 2 vols., 21s, ; 


Popular Physical Geology. By J. 

EETE. JUKES, F.GS., President of the Geological 

Society of Dublin. With 20 Landscape Views of Geol 
gical Scenery. 10s, 6d. 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds; 0; 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, aca’ 
Parks, and Gardens, By CHARLES H, J. SMITH 
Landscape Gardener. 6s. 


Talpa; or, the Chronicles of a 
Farm. An Agricultural Fragment. By CHAl 
WREN HOSKYNS. New Edition, with Frontispiee 
by George Cruikshank. 3s, 6d 


The Artificial Production of Fish. BY 
PISCARIUS, Third Edition, 1s. 


Zoology of the Voyage of HM 
Samarang, under the command of Captain Sir 
Belcher, C.B., F.R.AS., during the years 1 
Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S. The Vi 
with 8 plates, by John Edward Gray, F.R.S.; the Fis 
with 10 plates, by Sir John Richardson, F.R5.; a 
Mollusca, with 24 plates, by Arthur Adams, F.LS, 1 
Lovell Reeve, F.L.S. ; the Crustacea, with 13 mn 
Arthur Adams, F.LS., and Adam White, ¥.L8. 
£3 10s. coloured. 


Zoology of the Voyage of AMS 
Herald, under the command of Capt. Kellett, RNs 
ing the years 1845-1851. By SirJ. RICHARDSON. ae 
by Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. Published 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
Admiralty. Part I. Fossil Mammals, 15 double 
royal 4to, 21s, Part II. Fossil Mammals, 10 BM) 
royal 4to, 10s. 6d. Part III. Reptiles and Fish, 
plates, royal 4to, 10s. 6d. . 

contall- 


Popular Scripture Zoology; 


sae apt the 
ing a familiar History of the Animals mentioned in 
Bible. By MARIA i CATLOW. 16 coloured plates 


. 6d, 
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